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TREASURY NOTES. Treasury department, Octo- 
tober 1, 1839. Amount issued under the provision 
of the act of October 12, 1837, 
viz: $10,000,000 00 
Of that issue there 

has been redeem+ 


ed 9,709,578 55 





Leaving outstanding $290,421 45 

In lieu of those re- 
deemed there has 
been issued under 
act of 2ist May, 
1838, 

Of that issue there 


has been redeem- 


$5,709,810 O01 


5,488,373 15 
Leaving of that is- 


sue outstanding 221,436 86 





Aggregate of first and second issues 
outstanding 

The issues under 
the provisons of 
the act of the 2d 
of March, 1839, 
amvuunt to 

Of that issue, there 
has been redeem- 
ed 


511,858 31 


3,857,276 21 


661,750 00 





3,195,526 21 
Making the aggregate of all out- 


standing $3,707,384 52 





Levi Woopsury, sec’y. of the treasury. 





MARYLAND ELECTION. The following is the 
result of the election held in Maryland on Wednes- 
day last, for members of congress and delegates to 
the general assembly. A detailed statement of the 
vote in each county shall have a place in the next 
Register. 

FOR CONGRESS. 

Inthe first district. John Dennis, 
elected. 

Second district. Philip F. Thomas, (ad.) in place 
of James A Pearce, (whig). 

Third district. J.T. H. Worthington, (ad.) re- 
elected. 

Fourth district. Messrs. Carroll and Hillen, (ad.) 
elected over Messrs. Kennedy and Pitts, (whigs.) 

Fifth district. William C. Johason, (whig) re- 


(whig) re- 


elected. 
Sixth district. Francis Thomas, (ad.) re-elected. 
Seventh distriet. Daniel Jenifer, (whig) re- 
elected. 


In the last congress there were five whigs and 
three friends of the administration. The strength 
of the parties in the recent election has been re- 
versed, 

HOUSE OF DELEGATES. 

Counties. Administration. Whig. 
Allegany, 

Anne Arundel, 
City of Annapolis, 
Baltimore county, 
Baltimore city, 
Calvert, 
Carroll, 
Caroline, 

Cecil, 

Charles, 
Frederick, 
Dorchester, 
Harford, 

Kent, 
Montgomery, 
Prince George’s 
Queen Ann’s, 
St. Mary’s, 
Somerset, 
Talbot, 
Washington, 
Worcester, 


a tie, 
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GREAT FIRE IN PHILEDELPHIA. The Philadel- 
phia Herald of this morning says:—“Last night 
about 11 o’clock, a fire broke out in Front, above 
Chesnut street, which for the extent of the damage 
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done, has, perhaps, never been equalled in Philadel- 
phia. Not less than fifteen of the most extensive 
wholesale houses have been totally destroyed. The 
fire was raging with unabated fury at two o’clock, 
and property to the amount of several hundred thou- 
sand dollars has been destroyed. 


«“P, S. Three o’clock—The fire is still raging, 
and, within the last hour, has spread to such an 
alarming extent, that at the present time not less 
than 45 houses have been laid in ruins. One mil- 
lion of dollars will not cover the loss already sus- 
tained.” 

THE MONEY MARKET. From ihe N. York Cou- 
rier and Enquirer of Wednesday, We lament 
that on the departure of a steam ship for Europe, it 
is not inour power to announce any improvement 
in the embarrassed state of the money market, and 
the only novel occurrence connected with it, since 
the departure of the Great Western, is the deter- 
mination ta which some of ourcity banks have come 
to furnish bills on London, but we fear the rate at 
which they are willing to draw is too high to pre. 
vent the shipment of specie, the object, we presume, 
they have in view. We certainly live in strange 
times, and not the least strange is it, that notwith- 
standing the severe pressure we have experienced 
for this year or two past, the consumption of fo- 
reign goods in this country has continued so large as 
to more than absorb our exports, at least, judging 
from the rates of exchange this would seem to be 
the case. The rise of the rate of interest in Eng- 
land and here, has besides added an additional in- 
ducementto ship specie; and to prevent it, we are 
convinced the rate of exchange on London must be 
at least two per cent. below the actual par. An in- 
dividual now drawing on England at 60 days sight 
at par, and shipping specie with the proceeds of his 
drafts to meet them, would gain sixty days interest, 
as the specie would of course be cash on arrival, 
and his drafts have sixty days to run after presen- 
tation; but individuals drawing here for par at 90 
days sight on a credit, as we are told the banks do, 
will gain the interest of ninety days in New York— 
and that at the present price paid here for the use 
of money, is no trifle—as in the very worst event, 
that of the rate of exchange falling as the cotton 
crop goes forward, and they have to ship specie to 
meet their drafts, it will not be necessary to do it 
till ninety days after they have drawn. We wish 
to call the attention of the drawing banks to this 
fact, who if they do not lower the rate they are ask- 
ing for their bills, will fail in the object they profess 
to have in view, and besides appear to have attempt- 
ed to practice an extortion. 

Were there a regular rate of exchange in London 
on New York, and exchange transactions there with 
this country placed on the same footing as they are 
with other commercial countries, the difficulty al- 
luded to would be obviated, for the operation of 
drawing on this country and shipping specie in time 
to meet the drafts, would then also be undertaken 
there, and thus the specie would return as fast as 
it left us, and probably faster, in consequence of the 
higher price paid here for the use of money. Can 
any one assign a reason why the English merchant 
should not draw on this country for the goods he 
sends here, as well as the American inerchant 
draws on England for the goods he sends to that 
country? 

From the Philadelphia Inquirer. It is rumored 
that an amicable arrangement has been entered into 
by the banks of Philadelphia, New York, and Bos- 
ton, by which the vexatious drafts for specie, which 
have passed between them so frequently of late, 
will be avoided for the future. We trust most sin- 
cerely, that this report may be well founded.— 
Much of the uneasiness in our money market should 
be attributed to the want of harmony between the 
institutions alluded to. A fair, honorable and libe- 
ral understanding, ence established between them, 
and the result will be speedily beneficial. The 
truth is—that the greatest of the difficulty—the 
crisis as it may be termed, so far as relates to the 
pressure, has gone by, and unless all the signs fail, 
the future cannot but brighten, gradually but cer- 
tainly. Thus, the heavy payments for August and 
September, have either been made or satisfactorily 
arranged. Business has been curtailed in almost 





all its branches, so that the demand for money will 


be comparatively light. Added to this, the crops 
are coming forward, not only the cotton crops, but 
the grain crops, the latter in such abundance as to 
defy all precedent. 

The following appeared in the Baltimore papers 
on the 28th ult: 

Public sale of six per cent. state of Maryland stock 
or bonds. By virtue of an agreement between the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal company and the Coin- 
mercial and Farmers bank of Baltimore, and as au- 
thorised thereby, there will be offered at public auc- 
tion at the Exchange, in the city of Baltimore, on 
Wednesday, the 9th of October 1839, at 1 o’clock 
P. M. for cash, eight bonds of six per cent. loan of 
the state of Maryland Nos. 93 to 100 inclusive, for 
the sum of five thousand dollars each, amounting 
in the whole to forty thousand dollars, with interest 
from the first of April 1838. 

Jacos ALBERT, president. 


We have observed in sume of the New York pa- 
ers a statement that $500,000 in post notes of the 
nited States bank had been received by the Mer- 
chants’ bank of New Orleans on the 16th ultimo, 
and that the specie received by the United States 
bank lately was the proceeds of its post notes sold 
in New Orleans. This is, we learn, utterly devoid 
of foundation, and to the minds of all thinking men, 
the state of the New Orleans money market is a 

sufficient contradiction of the assertion. 

[ Phil. Com. Herald. 


HEALTH OF THE SOUTHERN CITIES. New Or- 
leans. During the week ending on the 22d ult. the 
deaths in New Orleans were 167; of which 83 were 
by yellow fever. 

Mobile. Respecting the health of this city, the 
rae of the 21st ult. has the following state- 
ment: 

Another week has passed, and we are not yet au- 
thorised to speak more favorably of the health of the 
city. The mortality continues most appalling, con- 
sidering the paucity of our present population, the 
interments it will be perceived elsewhere amount to 
293 for the month of September, including yester- 
day. As large as the number of interments are, 
they hardly convey an adequate idea of the amount 
of sickness—for we differ from some in respect to 
the general result of the disease, we believe that un- 
der the skilful management of our physicians to 
whom the epidemic is perfectly familiar, presenting 
no unknown feature or characteristic, a very large 
proportion of cases recover, we should say from our 
observation, that they have been most happy in their 
practice, and whether they receive it or not, are en- 
titled to the warmest gratitude, for the skill, huma- 
nity, and unceasing devotion to duty,which have so 
nobly characterized their conduct. The great mis- 
fortune as we have several times remarked, has been 
the very limited number of the faculty, entirely in- 
sufficient to meet the emergency. We have wit- 
nessed, and are knowing tu a due portion of cases, 
and have generally observed the disease to yield to 
timely advice. 

Hereafter it may not be amiss to institute some in- 
quiries into the remarkable malignancy of our pre- 
sent atmosphere. In the mean time we would state 
that we find nothing provocative of it in the police 
of the city. We never were in acleaner condition, 
and although we have at various times assumed the 
task of rebuking our city officers, it never has afford - 
ed us any pleasure, such as we experience in award- 
ing te them the praise ofa judicious, zealous and 
faithful attention to this portion of their duties, since 
the appearance of the epidemic amongst us. 

DEATH OF GENERAL Hayne. From the South. 
ern Patriot of Saturday last. It is with feelings 
of inexpressible pain we have to state that genera] 
Robert Y. Hayne—one whom both the state of 
South Carolina and the city of Charleston delight- 
ed to honor, and cherished with a warmth of affec. 
tion that never knew abatement—died at Asheville 
N.C. on Tuesday last, after a few days’ illness, of 
billious fever. General Hayne was in his 49th 
year. Thus has perished, in the ripeness of hig 
faculties and the maturity of his usefulness, a ejtj. 
zen who was identified, through a long and pros- 
perous public career, with almost every scheme for 
the advancement of the commercial Prosperity of 





our city and the political elevation of our state. 
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In the various offices, which he filled succes- 
sively, of member of the house of representatives 
and attorney general of the state, senator in con- 
gress, governor of the state, and mayor of the 
city, he gathered increasing respect from the peo- 
ple, and has, in descending to the tomb, left the 
rich legacy of his virtues to ennoble a name aiready 
illustrious in the annals of South Carolina. As few 
individuals in’public life have enjoyed in a higher 
degree the happy destiny of experiencing no ebb 
in the current of public affection—no lapse of po- 
pular confidence—so there were none who bore 
their faculties more meekly than general Hayne, 
at.each step of his elevation, and adorned the lustre 
of his station with more winning and courteous 
manners. He was the friend and idol of the peo- 

le, without being their suppliant and flatterer.— 

ith a zeal in the public service that knew no 
abatement—an energy that no implements could 
repress—a disinterestedness the purity of which 
suspicion never blemished, general Hayne exhibit- 
ed a rare combination of qualities that enable the 
possessor to win public honors and wear them 
racefully. His clearness of judgment empowered 
oe at all times to choose the time, the season, and 
the instruments that promised, if they did not al- 
ways realize success. His mind was pre-eminent- 
ly characteristic of that practical power which is 
marked by judicious adaptation of means to ends, 
while his oratory was of that order which was iu 
admirable harmony with his strong natural sense, 
which it illustrated and enforced. Always persua- 
sive—at times energetic—invariably practical— 
never onerate—always for use—never for ostenta- 
tious display. 

INDIAN NEws. The St. Augustine (Florida) 
News, of the 13th instant, says that on the 27th ult. 
the Indians attacked a party of volunteers on Orange 
Lake, killed and took prisoners the whole party. 
Seventeen men of Fort Andrews had a fight with 
forty Indians—loss, whites, 2 killed, 5 wounded. A 
wounded Indian went into Fort Pierce for assistance. 
He is under the care of the surgeon. 

On the 28th ult. while a party of regulars attach- 
ed to a post near the Suwannee river, Middle Flori- 
da, were engaged in building a bridge about two 
niles from the fort, they were fired on by a party of 
Indians, and six of their nuinber killed.—They were 
under the command of a sergeant, who was among 
the slain. They were rallied by a private, and al- 
though inferior in point of numbers to their savage 
foe, succeeded in beating the Indians back, and se- 
curing their dead and wounded. Six of their num- 
ber shouldered each a dead man and retreated, the 
Indians pursuing and firing upon them. They suc- 
ceeded, however, in getting to the fort, promptly 
returning the fire of the Indians the whole distance. 
Three or four Indians were seen to fall, being borne 
off by their companions. 

The Indians sent to Key Biscayne, by col. Har- 
ney, to be detained as hostages until the parties con- 
cerned in the massacre at Coloosahatchee shou!d be 
given up, are now remaining at the former place 
voluntarily. Colonel Harney, in consequence of 
being convinced that their friends had no hand in 
the slaughter, had given them permission to depart, 
but they preferred remaining. [ Phil. Gaz. 





Navat. The U.S. frigate Columbia, commo- 
dore Read, arrived at Macao about the 27th of April, 
exchanged the customary salute with the forts there, 
and the commodore is said to have paid a visit to 
the governor. Canton dates of May 4, report also 
the arrival of the U. S.corvette John Adams at 
Macao. The N. Y. Journal of Commerce says:— 
We find no mention of any interference on the part 
of these ships in the controversy between the foreign 
merchants and the Chinese government. 





THE DISPUTED TERRITORY. Governor Fairfield, 
of Maine, has addressed a letter to the land agent of 
that state, Rufus McIntyre, esq. apprising him that 
very extensive preparations are being made by a set 
of lawless men in the province of New Brunswick 
for the cutting of timber the approaching season 
on what is called the disputed territory, and request- 
ing him to give notice to said persons, and to all 
others, that no exertions of the executive of Maine 
will be remitted to break up this atrocious system of 
plundering, and to bring those engaged in it and 
their abettors, to condign punishment. He thinksa 
lenient course has been pursued long enough. His 
excellency adds: 

‘Information has also been received that a large 
number of ‘permits,’ as they are called, have been 
sold and issued by the land agent of Massachusetts 
to the citizens of New Brunswick and others, to cut 
timber on lands claimed by that commonwealth, ly- 
ing within the disputed territory, and bordering on 
both sides of the Aroostook river, notwithstanding 





the earnest but respectful remonstrances of the exe- 
cutive of this state. And it is represented by those 
in the immediate comimand on the Aroostook that it 
will be impossible for them to execute the several 
resolves of the last legislature providing for the pre- 
vention of trespassers, if Massachusetts persists in 
granting these permits, thereby opening a door for 
admission into the territory of foreigners, without 
limit, to surround and render ineffectual the efforts 
of the small force which this state is compelled to 
keep there to save our noble forests from entire de- 
struction; and, inasmuch as many of these permits, 
it is said, will probably be obtained as a mere legal 
pretence and cover for the most extensive depreda- 
tions, I trust that, under these circuinstances, the ut- 
inost rightful power will be exerted on your part to 
prevent any lumbering operations upon the disputed 
territory fer the present, under any pretence of au- 
thority whatever. Should the authority prove insuf- 
ficient, the power of the state, in its levislative ca- 
pacity, may soon be brought to bear upon the sub- 
ject by a legitimate exercise of the sovereignty of 
the state over its public streams. 

**You had better, therefore, forewarn those who 
have obtained these permits that, even if they should 
be successful in their operations of cutting, it is not 
improbable that the timber would be rendered en- 
tirely unavailable to them from the course which the 
state would find it necessary to take for the mainte- 
nance of its rights and the preservation of its inte- 
rests. It is sincerely to be hoped, therefore, that if 
none of the high considerations which the case pre- 
sents to the authorities of Massachusetts are suffi- 
cient to prevent the issuing of those permits, no ci- 
tizen of Maine, at least, will attempt to exercise 
any supposed rights under them, when it would ma- 
nifestly prove so pernicious to the best interests of 
the state, and especially at so important a crisis as 
the present may fairly be considered in regard to the 
great question of boundary. Very respectfully, 
your obedient servant, 

“JoHN FAIRFIELD, governor.” 

Agreeably to the governor’s suggestion, public 
notice has been given by Mr. McIntyre, cautioning 
all persons against cutting timber on the disputed 
territory, whether with or without permits from the 
land agent of Massachusetts. [Jour. of Com. 





Don ANGEL CALDERON DE LA Barca, who has 
for some time past resided here asthe diploma- 
tic representative of Spain, and who has been re- 
cently appointed to Mexico, was received by the 
president of the United States, at Albany, on the 
27th ult. for the purpose of presenting his letter of 
recall and taking leave. 

His successor, Don Pedro de Alcantara Argaiz, 
delivered his credentials at the same time, and was 
received by the president as envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary of her Catholic majesty 
near the government of the United States. 

The Chevalier Antonio Cardido de Faria to-day 
presented his letters of credence to the secretary of 
state, and was received as charge d’affairs of her 
most faithful majesty near this government, in the 
rooin of the commander Cesar de Figaniere de Mo- 
rao, the late diplomatic representative of Portugal, 
who has been transferred to Brazil. 

Mr. Bodisco, the Russian minister, has returned 
to his residence in Georgetown, from an extensive 
tour in the north. Mr. Fox, the British minister, 
has remained in Washington during the past sum- 
mer. The Texian minister, Mr. Dunlap, has ar- 
rived here and taken apartments. The Chevalier 
Martini, charge d’affairs of Holland, and Senor 
Don Francisco Pizarro Mitinez, envoy from Mex- 
ico, are at their residences in Georgetown. 

[ Globe. 





Breap sturrs. The New York Express of 
Thursday says: 

We notice a decline in the price of bread stuffs in 
all parts of the country. The grain crops have 
every where been so abundant that high prices can- 
not be sustained. In many parts of the west, corn 
can be contracted for at 124 to 187 cents a bushel, 
and wheat is selling at 30 to 50 cents a bushel.— 
Immense quantities of wheat are on their way to 
this market. In the first two weeks in September, 
upwards of 60,000 bushels of wheat and 5,000 bar- 
rels of flour were shipped at Buffalo on the way to 
New York. At Oswego large quantities of wheat 
are arriving daily from Ohio and Michigan, and in 
all the ports on the lakes great activity prevails in 
hastening off the surplus crop before the navigation 
closes. 

By the way of New Orleans the supplies are likel 
to be very large. At Cincinnati, Pittsburg Wheel- 
ing, and all the towns on the western rivers, flour 
and wheat are both abundant, and as soon as the 
state of the water will admit of free navigation, large 
quantities will be shipped off. The arrivals here 





are beginning to be quite large, while the demand 
for export is small. The amount required for the 
supply of the eastern states will be unusually small 
~-with this state of things, unless a demand for ex. 
port should spring up, prices must fall considerably 
below what they are now. 





QUARANTINE LAWS OF HAVRE. To the editor 
of the New York American: New York, Sept. 16, 
1839. Sir: I have the honor of sending you the 
enclosed official document, which I have just re. 
ceived from the president of the French cabinet, in 
relation to the passport and quarantine laws of 
Havre. I remain, sir, your very obedient servant, 

De Larorest, consul general of France. 

Department of foreign affairs, Paris, July 26, 1839, 
To the consul general of France, New York: 

Sir: The great inconvenience experienced by 
the sanitary and police departments, from the ne- 
glect, in the port of Havre, of the laws relative to 
passports without individual bills of health, with 
which the passengers in the New York packets ought 
to be provided, has compelled the minister of agri- 
culture and commerce to issue the strictest a 
on the subject, in conformity with which he has 
directed the health officer of Havre henceforth to 
require a bill of health from each passenger arriving 
from North America; and in order to insure the ex- 
ecution of the measure, he has further ordered: 

Ist. To place in quarantine every packet arriving 
from New York, which shall have on board any pas- 
senger unprovided with a bill of health. 

2d. To summon the captain before the court, to 
answer for the infringement of the 19th article of 
the ordinance of the 17th August, 1822, passed in 
conformity with the law of the 3d March, 1822, re- 
lative to the sanitary police. 

You are aware, str, that according to the terms of 
the 7th article of the above ordinance, vessels are 
subjected to a quarantine of greater or less duration, 
according tothe state of health on board. The pe- 
nalty against the caprain is determined by the ith 
article of the law of the 3d March, 1832, which 
runs thus: 

‘Whoever shall violate the quarantine laws, or 
the general or local regulations or ordinances of the 
competent authorities, shall be subjected to impri- 
sonment from three to five days, and to a fine not 
less than five, nor exceeding fifty francs.” 

As the minister of agriculture and commerce 
thinks that it would be too severe to require the im- 
mediate application of a measure which has not 
hitherto been enforced, he has decided, in order that 
the captains of the American packets may be duly 
forewarned, that the above quarantine regulations 
shall not take place till the 1st of September next, 
(1839). 

You will please, sir, give the necessary notifica- 
tion of this to the merchants of New York. The 
minister of the interior will give similar orders to 
the authorities of Havre, relative to the passports 
which you have not certified. 

(Signed) MARECHAL Duc DE DALMATIA. 
The consul general of France, De LaroreEsrt. 





A GRAND ENTERPRIZE. We learned from at late 
English paper that a company has been formed in 
London for the purpose of opening a communica- 
tion between that city and South America and the 
East Indies (by means of steam ships and rail road) 
by the way of the Isthmus of Darien. With this 
view, steam ships are to run to Lake Nicaragua, 
on the Isthmus, from thence, by rail road, a distance 
of nine miles, to the Charges, which empties into 
the Pacific, and from thence, by steam, or any other 
kind of navigation, to South America or the Kast 
Indies. 

The waters of Lake Nicaragua and the river 
Charges are sufficient for the anchorage and navi- 
gation of line of battle ships. 

If this enterprise should be successful, the pas- 
sage around Cape Horn, the most dangerous and te- 
dious of all voyages, will be avoided. [ World. 

Lower Canapa. The Montreal Herald of Fri- 
day week informs us that on Thursday, fifty-eight 
of the Canadians under sentence of death were 
shippe on board the steamer British America, to be 
re-shipped on board the transport Buffalo, in which 
they will be transported to Botany Bay for life. 
They were chained in couples, and escorted to the 
steamer by a guard of the 24th regiment. ‘The 
Upper Canada rebels and brigands,” the Herald 
says, ‘“‘whose sentences of death were commuted to 
transportation for life, arrived on Thursday evening 
by the Lachine canal, and were shipped on board 
the steamer St. George, and are destined to share 
the fate of the other rebels. Both steamboats sailed 
as soon as they received their cargoes.” Twenty- 
five prisoners are to be released on giving satisfacto- 
ry security that they will leave the province within 
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forty-eight hours after their liberation, and never 
return to itagain. Two others, named Levesque 
and Prieur, are to enter into a similar arrangement, 
with this difference, that they are to remove six 
hundred miles from the province. 





SwEDEN. We learn from the Boston Daily Ad- 
vertiser, that through the exertions of Messrs. Alex- 
ander Barclay & Co. of Gottenburg, the late addi- 
tional duty of 15 per cent. on goods imported by 
American vessels has been taken off, and that 
American vessels now can import goods from any 

art of the world into Sweeden on the same terms 
as Siveedish vessels. 





CusToM HOUSE sEIzuRES. The New York 
Express says: We understand that in a case of re- 
cent seizure made by the collector, the importers 
have demanded an appraiser under the act of 1799, 
a right which every importer has in case of seizure 
or detention. This fact attracts some attention 
just now, the seizures having been so large, and the 
United States court in its decisions leaning to the 
throwing of the whole burthen of proof of a fair 
invoce upon the claimants. 

THE RECENT SEIZURES IN PHILADELPHIA. The 
Philadelphia Inquirer states, in answer to several 
rumors afloat, that the testimony is believed to be 
conclusive in the cases alluded to. The officers have 
been acting under the law throughout, and exerting 
themselves to the utmost to avoid any act that might 
seem harsh. Even now, the Inquirer is assured, 
the offenders will be dealt with as tenderly as possi- 
ble, so that the rights of justice may not be violated. 





THE HERO OF CHIPPEWA. We were reminded 
of other times to-day, in observing major general 
Scott, accompanied by col. Worth, in our streets.— 
Twenty-six years ago these gallant officers were 
wounded upon the Niagara frontier. The general 
wholly disabled, accompained by his youthful aid, 
lieut. Worth, was borne in a litter, upon the should- 
ers of the people, from town to town, through the 
state. We saw the ‘*wounded soldier” thus brought 
by grateful people into the village of Utica. 

How strangely has the scene changed within that 
seeming brief period! ‘Then the fertile and teeming 
west was an almost unbrokcn forest. Then the 
merchandise for the entire west was transported in 
six horse wagons, driven by Thaddeus Joy, Robert 
Hunter, &c. or on the Mohawk in Durham boats, 
by Horace Meech, and others, who now, as canal 
proprietors, despatch more goods in one day than 
they then carried in a whole year! Then, west of 
Utica, there was a lumbering stage which drew ‘its 
slow length along” every other day. But now,a 
magic wand has passed over the west, and lo! we 
have cities and villages aud canals and rail roads. 

[Albany Evening Journal. 

This retrospect, says the New York American. 
both as regards the distinguished individuals named 
and the condition of the vast and fertile region of 
the west, is well timed and natural—and as by pour- 
ing out their blood in the first instance, the two 
gallant soldiers averted the horrors of war from that 
region. So, more recently, by their joint efforts as 
pacificators, they have again been largely instru- 
mental in preserving to it, and to the nation, the 
blessings of uninterrupted and honorable peace.— 
The nation will not be unmindful of the service. 





ONE OF THE BEAUTIES OF THE LAW. We yes- 
terday recorded the death of Mr. Burnell, of North- 
ampton, Mass. the second who died of the accident 
caused by the wan of brakemen on the Camden and 
Amboy rail road. On opening him it was found 
that a bone was broken internally, in the region of 
the thighs. Surgical aid, we understand, had the 
real nature of the case been known, would have been 
unavailing. The friends of Mr. Burnell, we are 
told, consulted the lawyers upon the subject of a le- 
gal remedy, but they are informed, il is so stated, 
that as Mr. B. has no family, and is of age, there is 
ho remedy, whereas if he had lived the remedy was 
good fordamages. ‘Thus you may killa man and 
the law is silent, but if you maim him, look out. 


\ [N. ¥. Express. 





A mos. The Cincinnati papers state that a 
mob assembled in that city on the night of the 27th 
ult. and destroyed the property of a negro man 
named John Woodward, known as the “negro doc- 
tor.” The Republican has the following paragraph 
on the subject: 

About 10 o’clock on Friday night last, some thirty 
or forty persons, all in disguise, attacked his house 
and broke open his doors—they then entered and 


were all destroyed, and the weather-boarding cut 
and torn off. A meinber of the city council went 
to the spot and endeavored to arrest their proceed- 
ings, but all to no purpose. The rioters acted with 
concert and unanimity, and with so much coolness, 
it is said, that their plans must have been previously 
matured. They offered no violence to the property 
ofany except the doctor. They then commenced 
smashing the windows of an unfinished building to 
Woodward, but upon being told that the workmen 
had not been paid, they desisted and retired. 

On Friday morning Woodward was let out of jail 
on bail. He returned in the afternoon—gome say 
in the evening, and desired to be re-admitted, hav- 
ing got wind, we fig Segoe, that violent proceedings 
against him would be enforced. His application 
was refused, and it is believed that he has left the 


city. 

Tire public mind, it appears, had become greatly 
excited against the individual referred to, in conse- 
quence of his cruel treatment of two female patients 
who were under his care. 





RIGHTS OF SHIPMASTERS. The New York 
American states that a case was tried in the dis- 
trict court of the United States on Friday, wherein 
the mate of the ship George prosecuted his cap- 
tain for having set him ashore aud abandoned him 
onthe coast of Asia Minor. The facts were, that 
the mate and captain having a controversy, arising 
from the former having beaten the captain’s dog for 
biting, the captain ordered the mate forward. He 
refused to go. The captain persisted,—saying he 
must either go forward or ashore. The mate still 
resisting, the captain ordered out a boat, and had 
him put ashore, at a short distance from Smyrna, 
which the mate soon reached. The court very 
properly dismissed the complaint, on the ground 
that the captain had a perfect right to act as he did, 
if the mate refused obedience. 





Tue cASE oF Mr. Sparks. Mr. Sparks, the 
police officer whose case has been under examina- 
tion in the sessions of New York, has, after an in- 
vestigation, had his name stricken out from the list 
of officers appointed to attend on the court, for mal- 
practices in his office. The following are the 
charges of which he was proved guilty:— 

1. Threatening a person then attending the grand 
jury, for the purpose of detecting felony and recov- 
ing stolen property; to keep his complaint so that 
the felons might remain undiscovered and at large. 

2. Telling to the court palpable untruths, he 
knowing that they were false, for the purpose of 
preventing an examination by the court which would 
lead to the detection of felons and the recovery of 
stolen goods. 

3. Fornot arresting, or causing to be arrested 
five felons against whom he knew where the evi- 
dence was which would lead to their conviction. 

4, Permitting five felons to remain at large upon 
an understanding with them that they were to re- 
store through him the stolen property. 

The Courier’s report has the following exposition: 

Ifthe case before the court is a fairexample of 
the system and practice of stool pigeoning, then is 
that system prejudicial in the extreme in this com- 
munity: the effect in this instance, had not the court 
interfered, would have been thus: Twitchell was 
robbed of (not considering his papers which were 
valuable), $2,000 in Texas money, and $60 in mo- 
ney of the United States. He would have received 
$150 in Texas money, and $60 in money of the U, 
States. Mr. Sparks received from Twitchell $10 
for his services, andthe thieves retained $50 in 
Texas money, and $22 in the U. States money for 
their services: or, in other words—Twitchell’s $200 
would have been divided as follows: Sparks $10; 
Twitchell $178; and the thieves would have been 
at large committing other depredations, requiring 
the services of Mr. Sparks or some other officer to 
recover, (for consideration), the property, or por- 
tions of it, that they might steal. 

REMARKABLE INSTANCES OF LONGEVITY. In 
the year 1809, says the Pittsburgh Advocate, there 
were living on the banks of the Redbank creek, in 
the adjoining couuty of Armstrong, a man name! 
Ezekiel Mathews, and his wife, both of whom had 
passed their hundredth year. Mr. Mathews’ age 
was then 102; his wife about one year younger. 
They both retained their mental and physical facul- 
ties toa remarkable degree. The old gentleman 
employed himself in reading and walking about, and 
the old lady in twirling her favorite spinning wheel. 





How much longer they survived our informant does 
not know. 
Within less than three miles of the spot occupied 


broke the furniture to pieces, the beds were carried | by this aged couple, there lived another pair, thus 
into the street, ripped open, and with other articles } far advanced in years, but who continued in life and 
set on fire. The doors and windows of the house } companionship until 1837, when their candle went 


out within three weeks of each other. Their names 
were Henry and Catharine Nulff. Mr. Nulff’s age, 
at the time of his death was 105 years; Mrs. Nulfi’s 
103. They had been man and wife for 80 yea:s; 
and had supported themselves with the labor of their 
own hands, until within one year of their decease. 
Their sons and daughters were aged people, and 
they saw their descendants of the fifth generation. 

We know of no instance of longevity in mo- 
dern times so remarkable as these; and we think it 
questionable whether a man and wife, both cente- 
narians, could be found in the world. Yet here 
were two such couples almost within sight of the 
smoke of each other’s cottages. 





THE LATE MatHew Carey. Ata meeting of 
the managers of the Tenney ven state temperance 
society, held 19th September, 1839, it was on mo- 
tion. 

Resolved, That doctors F. A. Vandyke, L. P. 
!Gebhard and G. H. Burgin, be a committee to draft 
an expression of the regrets of this society, in the 
loss of their worthy vice president, Mathew Carey, 
esq. and that a copy of the same be presented to his 
bereaved family. Davip McC.urRgE, sec’y. 

In compliance with the above resolution, the com- 
mittee drafted the following letter, which was or- 
dered to be published. 

To the family of Mathew Carey, esq. deceased. 

Respected friends:—In addressing to you an ex- 
pression of the deep sense of the loss sustained by 
the temperance cause in the death of our lamented 
vice president, Mathew Carey, esq. which is felt 
by the board of managers of the Pennsylvania state 
temperance society, we feel sensible that we cannot 
do justice to his merit or our own feelings. 

His name stands enrolled as the first president of 
the society, among the earliest friends and support- 
ers of the cause. His effort was given to his excel- 
lent purposes in connection with a banded few ata 
period, when its claims were unacknowledged by 
the many, and its interests derived no enchantment 
from the influence of success. From that period to 
the hour which closed his useful life, a life distin- 
guished by an untiring devotion tothe cause of phi- 
lanthropy, the managers of the Pennsylvania state 
temperance society enjoyed his ready co-operation 
in the execution of all its designs. 

We feel sensibly our own loss—and in doing so 
sympathize with you in the bereavement of heart 
this stroke has inflicted. 

If in the grief thus occasioned, the assurance of 
our mingled regret, and of the high estimation in 
which we held our worthy fellow member, as the 
patron of the arts—the friend of science—the liberal 
and fearless supporter of the poor and unfortunate in 
our own country, and the staunch and unwavering 
friend of suffering humanity under every clime an 
in every land, can afford any consolation, such as- 
surance is offered in behalf of the Pennsylvania state 
society, by your friends and humble servants, 

F, A. VANDYKE, 

L. P. GEBHARD, 

G. H. Burern. 
Philadelphia, Sept. 25th, 1839. 





James Watr’s spoyHoop. A friend of Mr. 
Watt one day came upon the young James, stretch- 
ed upon the ground, tracing with chalk all sorts of 
cross lines. ‘*Why do you suffer the child thus to 
trifle away his time?’’ exclaimed the visiter, ‘send 
him to school.” ‘You will do well to delay your 
judgment,” said the father, ‘before condemning 
him, be good enough to find out his occupation.” 
The harsh judgment was speedily reversed. The 
child of six, was solving a problem in geometry. 
“James,” said Mrs. Muirhead, one day to her ne- 
phew, “I never saw any boy more given to trifling 
than you are; can’t you take a book and employ 
yourself usefully? There you have been sitting a 
whole hour without speaking a word. Do you know 
what you have been about all this time? You have 
done nothing but shut aud open and shut the lid of 
the tea kettle: and first you have put the saucer in 
the steam from the spout, and then you have held 
the silver teaspoon in it, and then you have done 
nothing but pore over them, and bring together the 
drops Eirmed by condensation, on the surface of 
the china or the clear spoon. Arn’t you ashamed 
of spending your time in that way?” 

[M. Arago’s Eloge. 

IMPORTANT DECISION. From the Newark Daily 
Advertiser. At the late term of the supreme court 
of New Jersey, an important decision was made, 
in the case of Brittin vs. Freemen, affecting usu- 
rions transactions with promissory notes, and the 
admissibility of endorsers as witnesses. As this 
decision is of importance to the public, we have 
obtained the following summary of the points de- 
}cided for publications It was decided— 
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ist. That the endorser of a note, or other nego- 
tiable instrument, in a suit between other parties 
thereto, is a competent witness to prove that the 
instrument, or the endorsement thereof, was made 
on a usurious or other corrupt or unlawful agree- 
ment; or to prove any other matter tending to de- 
feat the plaintiff’s recovery. And, 

2d. That if the holder of a promissory note, valid 
in its creation between the original parties, endors- 
ed it to another by a general endorsment, for a less 
sum than the amount dne upon it, after deducting 
legal interest, the transaction will be usurious, 
unless the excess retained by the endorsee was 
allowed to him to cover the expense of remit- 
tance or the difference of exchange between the 
place of the transaction, and the place where the 
note is payable; but such allowance must not be 
used as a mere cover for taking more than legal in- 
terest. 

8d. That such usurious endorsee cannot recover 
upon the note against his immediate endorser, nor 
against any prior party to the note. 

4th. That if the holder of a note transfer it by 
delivery, or by endorsement without recourse to 
him, it is a sale, and not a discount, of the note, 
and consequently not usurious, though the vender 
gets much less for it than it is actually worth— 
provided such transaction was not resorted to for 
the purpose of effecting a loan at a greater interest 
than is allowed by law. 


LATE FROM AFRicA. The schooner Euphra- 
tes, arrived in Philadelphia in thirty-four days from 
Africa, brings the following intelligence which has 
been furnished by captain McNeil to Mr. Coffee, 
of the Exchange, together with files of papers to 
the 16th of August: 

The Euphrates is sent here by the United States 
consul a prize to the United States government, 
having been captured on the coast of Africa by his 
Britanie majesty’s brig Harlequin as a slaver, and 
surrendered to governor Buchanan, United States 
consul at Liberia. Captain McNeil, late mate of 
the schooner Fabius, and the crew formerly be- 
longing to the wrecked ship Emperor, of New 
York, were put on board by the United States con- 
sul to bring her home, together with two natives, 
(Kroomen), whom the captain brought to assist in 
working the vessel, his crew being all in a weakly 
state. ‘Theschooner is a sharp-built Chesapeake 
craft, of about 70 tons, hails from Baltimore, and 
no doubt exists, from matters and things found on 
board, of their intentions. She was fitted out at 
Havana, and had been on and cruising off the coast 
of Africa for nine months, and at length strong sus- 
picious circumstances led to her capture. The 
case will now be tried, no doubt, by our govern- 
ment. She is and was under American colors, with 
an American captain, and the crew, nine (we learn) 
in number, were Spaniards. The captain of her 
took passage in the schooner Fabius, that sailed 
for Providence a day before the Euphrates. The 
Euphrates has on board the apparatus, &c. that 
caused her seizure, and now lays in our harbor. 


Termination of the war in Little Bassa. 

From the African Luminary, August 16. We are 
happy to be able to state that the recent war with 
the natives at Little Bassa has entirely ended, with 
a complete victory on the part of the colonists. 

We stated in our last the departure of his excel- 
lency governor Buchanan for the scene of action, 
with more men, arms and ammunition. We were 
kept for several days in a state of suspense as to 
the final issue of the affair, until the return of the 
governor on Friday night, 2d instant. Witb uni- 
versal joy, the news spread throughout our town 
that the Americans were all safe—not a man killed. 
It was truly affecting to see the exhibition of feel- 
ing, which nothing could restrain, on the return of 
the warriors. Mothers, wives and sisters all sallied 
forth to meet their friends, and surely that Sabbath, 
although few met in public to pour forth their gra- 
titude to God, yet many, many devoted hearts pre- 
sented their tribute of praise to Him who had re- 
turned their friends safely to their homes. 

Not a shot was fired after the governor went 
down the last time, the natives being completely 
cooled of their great desire to fight. A palaver was 
held on the beach, attended by representatives from 
both parties, and matters very amicably settled; the 
natives acceding to the terns prescribed by governor 
Buchanan without any hesitation. 

Four of the slaves were given up to the governor, 
and the rest are to follow. The headmen, Prince 
and Bargay, have pledged themselves to aid and 
abet the slave-trade no more, In any manner what- 
ever, whether directly or indirectly; and, after the 
drubbing they have had, we have no doubt that fear 
of a second one will keep them faithful to their 


pledge. 


— 








The governor brought up with him all the goods 
of value found in the slaves’ factory, and ordered 
the buildings to be burned down. The men are to 
be sent to the United States in the schooner Eu- 
phrates, to sail ina day or two. His excellency 
sends ber as a prize to the United States govern- 
ment. May similar success attend every effort 
mnade through the citizens of this commonwealth, 
by their chief, to banish the accursed traffic from 
these shores. 


REMINISCENCES OF YELLOW FEVER. A writer 
in the Philadelphia U. S. Gazette, says: 

It is now forty-six years since the city of Phila- 
delphia was visited by a plague, (generally termed 
the fever of °93) equal toits horrors and ravages to 
any onrecord. At a general meeting of the citi- 
zens, September 14, 1793, a committee was appoint- 
ed to take charge of the city, &c. (of which the 
late lamented Mr. Carey was one) which met the 
same day at the City Hall, and organized. Four 
never attended to the appointment. 

The services of the committee were thenduly es- 
timated, but the memory of those times, with the 
actors, have been fast fading away. To use Mr. 
Carey’s own language, “it is honorable to this com- 
mittee, that they have conducted their business with 
more harmony than is generally to be met with in 
public bodies of equal numbers. Probably there 
never was one of which the members were so regu- 


lar in their attendance; the meetings at the worst of 


times—those times which, to use Paine’s emphatic 
language, ‘tried men’s souls’-—were composed in 
general, of twelve, thirteen and fourteen meinbers.”’ 

“Never, perhaps, was there a city in the situation 
of Philadelphia, at this period. The president of 
the United States, according to his annual custom, 
had removed to Mount Vernon with his household. 
Mest, if not all uf the other officers of the federal 
government were absent. The governor, who had 
been sick, had gone by direction of his physician, 
to his country seat near the falls of Schuylkill, and 
nearly all the officers of the state had likewise re- 
tired. The magistrates of the city, except the 
mayor and John Barclay, esq. were away, as most 
of those of the Liberties. In fact, government of 
every kind was almost wholly vacated, and seemed, 
by tacit, but universal consent, to be vested in the 
comimnittee!”’ 


Mr. Carey, in the last edition of the account of 


the yellow fever, states five of the committee to be 
living, since which time, 

Stephen Girard, died Dec. 26th, 1831, aged 82. 
James Sharswood, “ Sept. 14th, 1836, “ 89. 
Mathew Carey, “ 6 Sept. 16th, 1839, * §s0 

John Letchworth and Thomas Wistar, are still 
living. 

THE STEAM FRIGATE.—The keel and floor tim- 
ber of the steam frigate at our navy yard are laid, 
and the stem and stern timbers set up. She is 10 
feet longer than the ship Pennsylvania—her other 
dimensions are as follows:— 


Jeet. inches. 
Length of keel, 206 i. 
** between perpendiculars, 220 es 
** extreme including cut water, 240 es 
Breadth of beam, (moulded), 39 se 
‘** outside of planking, 40 $6 
** outside of guards, 68 se 
Depth of bold, 23 6 
Draught of water, (load line) 18 3 
Height above load line, 13 9 


Measurement of tons, 1,988 tons. 
The one building in New York is of similar di- 
mensions, and the moulds for her construction were 
sent from our navy yard. There are only about 
twenty hands at work upon her, while we under- 
stand that upwards of one hundred are engaged on 
the one at New York. From present appearances 
however, the hulls of both will be finished long be- 
fore their engines are ready for them. 
[ Phil. North Amer. 


MIsstInG veEssets. The brig Planter, capt. 
Smith, sailed from Charleston 26th ult. for this port. 
The brig Star, capt. Hull, sailed from this port for 
Charleston, on the 19th ult. since which nothing has 
been heard from either of these vessels. They both 
belong to Mr. Geo. Bulkley’s line of Charleston 
packets, and were insured here. The former had 
not much cargo, the latter had a valuable cargo of 
merchandise, most of which was insured here. 
The crew of the Planter, were Geo. Smith, master, 
who has a family in Southport, Conn. Mr. Bennett, 
mate, has a family in this city; James Burk, John 
Johnson, W. Patterson, and Thomas Rosindale, 
seamen, and two others, names unknown. The crew 
of the brig George, were Wakeman Hull, master, 
has left a family in Southport, Conn. Mr. Bailey, 





mate, has left a family in this city; Henry Roberts, 
Christopher Hauldson, John Williams, C. P. Frost, 
and Janus Hayes, seamen. There is still some 
hope that these vessels have been fallen in with, 
and their crews saved. [N. Y. Jour. of Com. 


CircUIT COURT—FXEMPLARY DAMAGES. The 
circuit court, judge Moseley presiding, is now in 
session in this village. During the past week came 
on the trial of Oliver A. Kingsley at the suit of Be- 
noni Danks, for the seduction of his daughter. There 
was no defence in this suit, and the jury expressed 
their sense of the character of the offence by return- 
ing a verdict for damages of two thousand dollars. 

Another suit for breach of promise and seduction, 
Semantha Pitts, plaintiff, vs. Nelson Potter, defand- 
ant was also tried. <A verdict for $450 was render- 
ed in this case. 

All the parties in the above suits are residents of 
this county. [ Western (Syracuse) State Jour. 





THE MADISON PAPERS. 
To the Editors of the National Intelligencer. 

GENTLEMEN: I have just seen an article in your 
natoge as pou of the 20th instant, commenting upon 
One that previously appeared there in relation to the 
publication of these papers, placed by direction of 
the joint library committee of congress under my 
superintendence. Both your correspondents have 
mistaken the extent of my agency, and err in sup- 
posing that I would suffer any commentary or ex- 
planatory note to accompany a work which gives 
evidence, on every page, of the care with which it 
has been prepared. Inthe performance of my part, 
(in which I have no interest whatever, except, to 
discharge a trust regarded by meas most glorifying 
and honorable), I have considered it a paramount 
obligation to preserve the work as left by its illus- 
trious author. The manuscript deposited by Mrs. 
Madison in the department of state, after being re- 
vised by her in one or two passages, was delivered 
to the publishers, and it has been deemed a primary 
and indispensable duty to follow it without the ad- 
mission of a noie commentary,even explanatory. 
Those that will be found on its pages exist in the 
original manuscript. Iregret that it could be, for 
a moment, supposed that I would annex to such 
a work any commentary or explanation of my own, 
much more any thing having, in the slightest de- 
gree, a political character. Could I have enter- 
tained such a notion at any time, it would have 
been suppressed by the perusal of the work ifself, 
which is distinguished by Mrs. Madison’s own re- 
markable discretion in this respect; and is as beau- 
tiful from its candor and truth, as it is valuable for 
the exceeding interest of its historical and political 
facts. 

The circumstance which has been misconceived 
by both your correspondents is probably this:— 
The work consists of a diary and correspondence, 
all written more than fifty, and much of it nearly 
sixty years ago. Since that time, numerous letters 
and facts, both expressly and incidentally referred 
to init, have been published in the writings and 
iives of Washington, Franklin, Jefferson, Lee, Jay, 
Morris, and others; in the diplomatic correspon- 
dence printed by order of congress; in the journals 
of congress and of the state legislatures, and in 
other works. Many of the letters, since published 
in these works, are the immediate subjects of Mr. 
Madison’s remarks, as are legislative and other of- 
ficial proceedings and documents.—There are also 
allusions, in the course of correspondence and de- 
bate, to pamphlets, articles in the newspapers, and 
occasional publications, which are not of easy or 
convenient reference to general readers, nor to be 
now found without some inquiry. The number of 
volumes through which these letters and facts are 
spread, cannot fall short of one hundred; most of 
them are without indices; and the places where 
some of them are to be found are not generally 
known, 

It was thought that, under these circumstances, 
it was not only proper, but indispensable, to annex 
a few pages at the end of the volumes, containing 
brief references to some of the principal of these 
passages, but in such a manner as not, in the slight- 
est degree, or even in appearance, to connect them, 
or interfere with the text or work of Mr. Madison 
himself. They are not so numerous as they might 
have been made, perhaps with additional advant- 
age; and so anxious was I to abstain from the least 
attempt at commentary, remark or explanation, 
that 1 avoided even notes on historical facts deve- 
loped by subsequent publications, and confined my- 
self to a simple reference. I may add also, that, 
from the same motives, I sought to limit these re- 
ferences to works containing contemporaneous and 
original documents. 

This task was undertaken solely in the belief that 
it was a proper service to the reader and the pub- 
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lic; though not unattended with considerable labor, 
jt was yet so unambitious in its character that I 
could not have expected it to lead to any notice, 
either of censure or approbation; and certainly, if 
any one motive governed me, more than another, in 
the mode of execution, it was a desire to avoid that 
of which your correspondents accuse me. Ver 
respectlully, yours, H. D. GILPIN. 
eplember 23, 1839. 


THE CHEROKEES. 
From the Arkansas Gazette. 

We are unwilling that the history of the recent 
transactions in the Cherokee nation should go forth 
to the world, upon the partial and somewhat con- 
tradictory statements which have been given to the 
public, by those who have only gleaned from thou- 
sand tongued rumor. 

The causes which led to the New Echota treaty, 
in December, 1835, and the consequent emigration 
of the whole of the Cherokee nation east, are too 
well Known to the American public to need recapi- 
tulation ia an article of newspaper length. The his- 
tory of our calamities is written upon hundreds of 
imperishable American state papers, and will be 
handed down to the rising generations, upon the 
pages of the decisions of the tnost enlightened judi- 
ciaries that ever decided the great principles of na- 
tural and constitutional liberty in any country. 

Of the merits of the New Echota treaty, suffice it 
tosay, that it was made in good faith, by the con- 
tracting parties; it withstood the charges of fraud, 
and the inalignant assaults of John Ross and his par- 
tizans, and received the ratification of an entighten- 
ed American senate. During two succeeding ses- 
sions of congress, did this disappointed demagogue 
hang upon tne American congress, and ask investi- 
gation into what he called the ‘‘unauthorised acts of 
a faction at home.” Atiast, however, some magic 
sanative operated most potently upon this patriotic 
“lover of the land of his fathers,’’ and under a con- 
tract most lucrative to this man and his relations, he 
and his partizans took up their line of march to the 
home assigned them in the New Echota treaty. It 
was to be hoped that, stilled by the influence of the 
large sums of money which this man had the gratifi- 
cation of expending (to say the least of it), his com- 
plaints would for a time have been hushed, and more 
especially, after it was generally understood, that 
his partizans had universally expressed themselves 
satisfied with the country which they had found. 

The people immediately commenced iinproving 
their farins, and purchasing stock, and every thing 
bade fair for peace and happiness. But the people 
were suddenly disturbed 1n their tranquillity by a 
call from John Ross, who immediately arrogated to 
himself the title of ‘principal chief of the Cnerokee 
nation,” for a general council, to be held on the first 
Monday in June. The old settlers or western Chero- 
kees, the Ross party, and a considerable uumber of 
the Ridge or treaty party, met at this council. The 
treaty party were however, only spectators, and did 
not participate in any attempts of the council at ef- 
fecting national regulations. 

Upon the arrival of the eastern Cherokees in the 
country, they had found a government regularly or- 
ganized. John Brown was principal chief, and 
others held subordinate offices under their constitu- 
tion and laws. With these regulations the treaty 
party were satisfied, nor can they yet see any rule, 
civil or political by which the emigrants into a new 
country have aright to take upon theinselves, the 
regulation of its intenal affairs, until a change of laws 
or rulers is called for by the constitution and laws 
ofthe country. Butsuch were not the views of Mr. 
Ross. At this council he proposed that he, John 
Ross, should be appointed principal chief of the 
Cherokee nation, George Lowry should be appoint- 
ed second, and Ned Greer should be appointed third 
chiet of the whole Cherokee nation; and that when 
thus organised, they would proceed to business in 
connection with the rightful Cherokees west. Of 
course, Jolin Brown, and the great mass of the old 
settlers, opposed a measure which went to the total 
annihilation of their government and laws. After 
the council had been one week in session, and there 
being no prospect of any arrangements being effect- 
ed, Messrs. Ridges, Boudinots, and their friends, 
left the council ground. The old settlers remained 
ten days longer at the council ground, when it be- 
ing understood that nothing could be accomplished, 
they likewise left. For what purpose Mr. Ross and 
his partizans remained three days longer together, 
after the adjournment of the national council, the 
sequel will best develope. They remained, however, 
three days in conclave, and broke up with the order 
that there must be a general convention (as they 
were pleased to style it), on the first day of July. 

On Saturday of the same week, it being the 22d 
of June, a party of 20 or 25 Indians proceeded to the 
house of Jolin Ridge, on Honey creek, in the north 








part of the Cherokee nation, and having surrounded 
the house with their rifles, three of them forced his 
doors, drew him from his bed amidst the screams of 
his wife and children, and having given him 25 
stabs in his body, left him dead in his yard. Maj. 
Ridge had started on the previous day, to Vineyard, 
in Washington county, Arkansas. He stayed on 
Friday night at the house of Mr. Ambrose Harnage, 
forty miles south of his son’s residence. He was 
waylaid about 10 o’clock on the same morning, bya 
party of Iidians, five miles west of Cane-hill, and 
shot from a hgh precipice which commanded the 
road. [tis reported that about 10 or 12 guns were 
fired at him; only five rifle balls, however, penetrat- 
ed him body and head. Thus was this aged chief 
murdered from an ambush, without knowing the 
dastardly hands who sought his life. This murder 
occurred in Washington county. About the same 
hour, four Indians came to Mr. Boudinot, and after 
a friendly salutation, asked Mr. Boudinot to walk 
from where his hands were at work, aud give them 
soine medicine. Mr. B. who was ever found foremost 
in acts of charity, obeyed the summons. Shortly after 
he left the workmen he was struck by these Indians 
in the back and head, and brought to the earth, with 
tomahawks, and then stabbed several times in the 
back with a bowie knife. His head was cleft with 
the tomahawk in five or six places. These are the 
circumstances attending the deaths of these indivi- 
duals. 

It is notorious, that although the Ridges and Bou- 
dinot resided at the distance of seventy miles apart, 
yet report of John Ridye’s murder was circulating 
all through the rank of Ross’s party, before B’s 
death was known to his immediate friends. This 
can perhaps be best explained by the fact that Bou- 
dinot and Ross residing about one mile apart. It ts 
equally true that astrong guard were collected around 
Ross and Gunter on the same morning; and Ross has 
kept a guard of from 200 to 600 persons about his 
person ever since. It is worthy of remark that Ross 
promises this guard at the rate of 25 dollars each per 
month, and gives his due bills to individuals, paya- 
ble on the faith of the national treasury. These due 
bills are bought up by his son-in-law and brother 
with goods. As soon as the undersigned, and some 
others of the proscribed, could pay the duties of in- 
terment to the bodies of their friends, they repaired 
to Fort Gibson, where they remained for ten days. 
They there learned upon good authority that they 
were unsafe while in the power of Ross and his par- 
tizans. Since that time they have been generally 
embodied, for their self protection. 

The convention of John Ross assembled, or rather 
his guard increased, on the first of July, as antici- 
samy? The subjoined manifesto or decree will show 
10w far their proceedings were intended to affect 
the remaining victims of their malice. At the same 
time that these papers were drawn up, a resolution 
was passed, freely pardoning the murderers of Messrs. 
Ridges and Boudinot; and all this, too, after Mr. 
Ross’s denial of any knowledge or participation in 
the matter,and his promise to aid in securing the 
murderers. Of the documents every one will judge 
for himself; but to us they sound very much like the 
language of an usurper, who first seizes upon the 
throne, and then requires all the people who have 
rightly opposed him to swear allegiance to his pre- 
tensions. How far the Cherokees west united with 
the assumptions of Ross and his faction, they will 
in due time disclose for themselves. If Mr. Ross 
expects us to purchase our lives by swearing to the 
infamous oath which he would put in our mouths, 
he very much mistakes the blood which runs in our 
veins. Sooner let us fall by the hand of the midnight 
assassin, than have our names loaded with infamy, 
ana handed down to posterity as traitors, who had 
“saved their country from total destruction, by inak- 
ing the besttreaty ever made for any Indians!”— 
The historian will do justice to the memories of the 
fallen. We will never cause their blood to rise in 
judgment against us, by casting obloquy on their 
characters. Eight of our friends have abandoned 
us. Be the matter with them and their God. We 
are conscious that we have gained many where we 
have lost one. The threatened denunciation still 
hangs over us. Well, if the impending vengeance 
must fall, let itcome upon us with clear consciences. 

JOHN A. BELL, 
STAND WATIE. 
July 8th, 1839. 
[ Decree referred to. ] 

Whereas the removal of the eastern Cherokees to 
this country, has brought together the two branches 
of the ancient Cherokee family, and rendered it ex- 
pedient that a union of the two communities should 
be formed, and a system of government matured and 
established, applicable to their present condition, 
and satisfactory to all parties; and whereas a general 
council of the representatives and people of both 





communities was appointed for that purpose, by the 
joint call of their respective authorities, which met 
accordingly at Ta-ka-to-kah, on Monday, the third 
day of June, 1839; and whereas the representative 
branch of said general council having been unsuc- 
cessful in effecting the objects for which the general 
council was convened, the people who forined a con- 
stituent branch of said general council, called a na- 
tional convention of the people of the eastern and 
western Cherokees, to meet at Illinois camp ground, 
July 1st, 1839, to take these important matters into 
consideration, which convention has assembled ac- 
cordingly, and is now in session; and whereas, in 
the interval between the call and the meeting of the 
national convention, the unhappy fact of major 
Ridge, John Ridge and Elias Boudinot, being kill- 
ed, occurred, in consequence of which, violent 
threats against the lives of innocent and peaceable 
citizens were made by some of the friends of the de- 
ceased, by which the tranquillity of the community 
has been interrupted, and a state of excitement and 
alarm produced, dangerous to the public safety and 
destructive to domestic and social order; and where- 
as the unfortunate persons deceased, together with 
others in connection with them, had, by their acts, 
unhappily exposed and laid themselves liable to the 
pains and penalties and forfeitures of outlawry: 

Therefore, in order to stop the further effusion of 
blood, to calm the present unhappy excitement, and 
to restore peace and harmony and confidence to the 
cominunity, we the people of the eastern and weslern 
Cherokees, in general council assembled, in our owr 
name, and by the authority and in the exercise of our 
plenary power, do ordain and decree, and by these 
presents it is ordained and decreed accordingly, that 
a full and free pardon and amnesty be, and is here- 
by granted to all those persons who are liable as 
aforesaid, to the pains and penalties and forfeitures 
of outlawry, and that they be fully exempted, releas- 
ed, and discharged from all liabilities to prosecution 
or punishinent of any kind whatever on the aforesaid 
account; and that they be restored to the protection 
of the community, and the enjoyment of the benefits 
of the laws, to all intents and purpose as if the acts 
which rendered them liable to the penalties afore- 
said, had not been committed; excepting, that they 
shall not be eligible to any office of profit, trust or 
honor, in the eastern or western Cherokee commu- 
nity, or under any union or modification of said com- 
munities which may be affected; nevertheless, the 
general council shall have power after the lapse of 
five years, ifintheir opinion the good conduct, of 
any person or persons affected by this decree, shall 
render it proper torevoke, with regard to such per- 
son or persons, that portion thereof which declares 
them ineligible to office, and thereby restore them 
to the enjoyment and exercise of all the immunities 
and franchises of the community: Provided, however, 
that in order to guard the public peace, and the per- 
sonal security of the citizens, froin being endanger- 
ed by the operation of this decree, the benefits of its 
provisions shall be available to those persons, only, 
who shall, within eight days after the passage of this 
decree, appear before this general council, and shall 
retract or disavow any threatenings, which may have 
been made by themselves or their friends, against 
the life or lives of any citizen or citizens of the east- 
ern or western Cherokee nations, or against that of 
any other persons, in revenge oras retaliation, for 
the death of the unfortunate persons deceased, or for 
any other cause, and shall give satisfactory assur- 
ances that for the time to come they will demean 
themselves as good and peaceable members of the 
community. ‘That in order effectually to carry out 
the intentions of this decree,to suppress disturbances, 
to remove public nuisances, and to preserve good 
order and tranquillity, eight auxilliary police com- 
panies, shall be organized throughout the country by 
voluntary association, each company to be com- 
manded by a captain and lieutenant, and such su- 
bordinate officers as may be reqrired, who shall be 
elected by the people, any of wi. m may also be re- 
moved by the people, whenever they deem it expe- 
dient. The whole of these companies to be under 
the general command of Jesse Bushyhead, Ist, and 
Loony Price, 2d in command: Provided, always, that 
the general council shall have power by law to con- 
trol, modify, suspend, or discontinue these police 
companies, as the welfare or safety of the country 
may require. 

Given under our hands at Illinois camp ground, 
this 7th day of July, 1839, by order and on behalf of 
this general council of the eastern and western 
Cherokees, in national convention assembled. 

Ordered by the Cherokee people, in general con- 
vention assembled, that, inasmuch as information 
cencerning the decree of amnesty passed on the 7th 
inst. had not reached some of the persons affected by 
its provisions, that the time specified for their giv- 
ing assurances for the future maintenance of the 





peace, be extended until further provisions shall be 
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made by the convention for that purpose, the inten- 
tion of the said decree being solely to obtain assur- 
ances for the preservation of the peace, and not to 
endanger the safety of any person whatever. 

Given under our hands, by order of the general 
convention, this 13th day of July, 1839. 


(Signed), GEeorGE Lowry, pres’t. convention. 

eorge Guess, Jessee Bushyhead, 
Jack Spears, Young Wolf, 
George Gunter, Moses Parris, 
Charles Coody, Richard Taylor, 


George Hicks, 
Thomas Candy, 
Daniel McCoy, 
Riley Keys, 


Edward Guater, 
Lewis Riley, 
Thomas Foreman. 


Oath of renunciation of the treaty, and of allegiance, 
presented by Ross’s council. 

Whereas, by a decree of the general council of the 
eastern and western Cherokees, in national conven- 
tion assembled, at Illinois camp ground, July 7th, 
1839, it is provided that a. ‘full and free pardon and 
amnesty be granted tocertain persons, who, by their 
acts, had exposed and laid themselves liable to the 
pains and penalties and forfeitures of outlawry, and 
that they be fully exempted, released and discharged 
from all liability to prosecution or punishment of any 
kind whatever,on the aforesaid account, and that 
they be restored to the protection of the community 
and to the enjoyment of the benefits of the laws: 
Provided, however, that the benefits of this decree 
shall be available to those persons only who shall 
retract or disavow any threatenings which may have 
been ma‘le by themselves or their friends, against 
the life or lives of any citizen or citizens of the east- 
ern or western Cherokee nations, or that of any 
other person, in revenge for the death of major Ridge, 
John Ridge, and Elias Boudinot, and shall give sa- 
tisfactory assurance®that for the time to come they 
will demean theinselves as good and peaceable mem- 
bers of the community:” 

Now, we, the undersigned, gratefully accepting 
the clemency of our people, humanely provided for 
our benefit and relief, do, in the presence of the Su- 
preme Judge and Searcher of all hearts, and in the 
presence of this great assembly, hereby sincerely 
acknowledge our error, and express our deep con- 
trition for the same; and we do also declare our readi- 
ness to submit to our people, and to make all the 
reparation in our power for the injury we have done; 
and we do hereby recall and retract any threatenings 
made by ourselves or any of our friends, against the 
life of any person whatever; and we do disavow any 
such threats made by any of our friends in revenge 
or retaliation, for the death of the persons aforesaid, 
or for any other cause, and in conformity with the 
requirements of the ordinance and decree aforesaid, 
we do, in the presence of the Supreme Judge, and 
of this general council, solemnly pledge ourselves to 
abstain from all acts which may in any manner dis- 
turb the peace and endanger the security of the 
community or of any individual thereof; but for the: 
time to come, we will sacredly regard these our so- 
lemn assurances, and in good faith demean ourselves 
as good and peaceable citizens, in fulfilment of the 
obligations involved in this pledge, and in the inten- 
tions of the ordinance and decree. 

Given under our hands, at Illinois camp ground, 
in the presence of the national convention, this 10th 
day of July, 1839. 


N. B. We would just ask why these instruments 
specify no crime, no act, nor the names of any indi- 





viduals? Is it because of the protection promised in 

the treaty to its signers? J. A. B. 
Ss. W. 

REMINISCENCES OF WESTERN WAR- 


FARE. 
From the Louisville Journal. 
CAPTURE OF VINCENNES BY GENERAL CLARK. 

In the Journal of Wednesday we noticed briefly 
judge Law’s address, before the Historical and An- 
tiquarian society of Vincennes. We give below his 
account of the capture of lieut. gov. Hamilton with 
the British forces under his command at that post, 
in 1779, by gen. George Rogers Clark. We have 
cited this passage, not because the events are whol- 
ly new to our Kentucky readers—for some of the 
brave associates of this gallant achievement still 
survive, to tell the heroic deeds of their youth, and 
the pages of Marshall and Butler have chronicled 
them—but beeause the form in which they are pre- 
sented, coming to us mostly, in original documents, 
the relics of that time, and penned on the scene of 
action, gives to them an air of freshness, and, as it 
were, carries us back to the period of their occur- 
rence. The “unpublished journal,” referred to by 
judge Law, was kept by major Bowman, who held 
a captain’s command in the expedition. This, to- 
gether with all the original documents extant re- 
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specting the campaigns of Clark, is in the posses- 
sion of a gentleman of this city, who has been en- 
gaged for some time in preparing a biography of 
that renowned warrior. 


It was on the 5th February, 1779, that a Spartan 
band of 170 men, headed by as gallant a leader as 
ever led men to battle, crossed the Kaskaskia river, 
on their march tothis place. The incidents of this 
campaign, their perils, their sufferings, their con- 
iia | their courage, their success would be in- 
credible, were they not matters of history. In my 
opinion, as I have before remarked, no campaign 
either in ancient or modern warfare, taking into 
consideration the force employed, the want of ma- 
terial, the country passed over, the destitution of 
even the necessaries of life, the object to be ac- 
complished, and the glorious results flowing from 
it, is to be compared to it. And what is yet more 
astonishing, is the fact, that a battle which decided 
the fate of an empire, a campaign which added to 
our possessions a country more than equal in extent 
to the United Kingdoms of Great Britain, Scotland 
and Ireland, has scarcely even a page of our revo- 
lutionary annals devoted to its details, or making 
even honorable mention of the brave and gallant 
men who so eet and successfully conducted it. 

Time would fail me, and your patience would be 
perhaps exhausted, were I to follow step by step, 
and day by day, this small, but brave, devoted, 
patriotic and chivalrous corps, through the wilder- 
ness from Kaskaskia to this place. It would be 
but a repetition of daily sufferings, of fatigue, of 
peril, of constancy, of perseverance, and of hope. 
Day after day, without provisions, wading in ice 
and water to their necks, through the over- flowed 
bottoms of the Wabash, carrying their rifles above 
their heads, their gallant chief taking the lead, 
foremost in diffieulty and in danger, did those patri- 
otic soldiers struggle on, faint, weary, cold and 
starving, until the prize was in view, and their ob- 
ject was accomplished. Look around you, my 
friends, and see what this portion of our beloved 
union is now. Look ahead, and tell me if you 
can, what it is to be a half century hence, sup- 
posing the improvements to progress as they have 
the last twenty years—and the advancement will 
be geometrical—and then go back with me sixty 
years since, this very day, and Jearn from an «ctor 
in the scene—one holding command, and from 
whose unpublished journal, I make the extract, 
what the country was, and the difficulties and dan- 
gers, the perils and sutferings those endured who 
conquered it for you and yours: and should you, or 
those who are to come after you, to the latest gene- 
ration forget them, ‘‘may your right hands forget 
their cunning.” 

“February 22d, 1779. Colonel Clark* encou- 
raged his men, which gave them great spirits.— 
Marched on in the water; those that were weak 
and famished from so much fatigue, went in the 
canoes. We came three miles farther to some su- 
gar camps, where we stayed all night. Heard the 
evening and morning guns at the fort. No pro- 
visions yet. The Lord help us. 

“23d. Set off to cross a plain called Horse Shoe 
lain, about four miles long, all covered with water 
reast high. Here we expected some of our brave 

men must certainly perish, the water having frozen 
in the night and so long fasting. Having no other 
resource but wading this lake of frozen water, we 
plunged in with courage, colonel Clark being first. 
We took care to have boats by, to take those who 
were weak and benambed with the cold in them.— 
Never were men so animated with the thought of 
avenging the ravages done to their back settle- 
ments, as this small army was. About 1 o’clock 
we came in sight of the town. We halted on a 
small hill of dry land, called ‘*Warren’s island,” 
where we took a prisoner hunting ducks, who in- 
formed us that no person suspected our coming in 
that season of the year. Colonel Clark wrote a 
letter by him to the inhabitants as follows: 

‘To the inhabitants of Post Vincennes, 

GENTLEMEN: Being now within two miles of 
your village with my army, determined to take 
your fort this night, and not being willing to sur- 
prise you; I take this method of requesting such of 
you, as are true citizens, and willing to enjoy the 
liberty I bring you, to remain still in your houses. 





* I am indebted, and much indebted, to my friend 
professor Bliss, of Louisville, Kentucky, for the letters 
of general Clark, and the extract from major Bow- 
man’s journal of the capture of Vincennes, now for 
the first time published. Professor Bliss is now pre- 
paring for publication a ‘Life of general Clark.” With 
the talent and research which he possesses, and with 
the materials which he has already collected, I have 
no hesitation in saying that it will be one of the most 
interesting works which has ever been issued from the 
American press. 





And those, if any there are, that are friends to the 
king, will instantly repair to the fort, and join Hair. 
Buyee general, and fight like men. And if an 
such as do not go to the fort, shall be discovered af. 
terwards, they may depend on severe punishment, 
On the contrary, those who are true friends to liber. 
ty, will be well treated. 
G. R. CLARK.” 

In order to give effect to this letter, by having it 
communicated to the French inhabitants, the army 
encamped until about sun down, when they com- 
menced their march, wading in water about breast 
high, to the rising ground on which the town is 
situated. One portion of the army marched up di- 
rectly along where the levee is now raised, and 
came in by the steam-mill. While another party 
under lieutenant Bradley, deployed from the main 
body, and came in the present Princeton road. An 
entrenchment was thrown up in front of the fort, 
and the battle commenced from the British side by 
the discharge, though without effecf, of their can. 
non, and the return on cur side of riflle shot—the 
only arms which the Americans possessed. On 
the morning of the 24th, about 9 o’clock, colonel 
Clark sent ina flag of truce, witha letter to the 
British commander, during which time there was a 
cessation of hostilities, and the men were provided 
with a breakfast—the first meal which they had 
since the 18th, six days before. The letter of Clark 
is so characteristic of the man, so Jaconic, and under 
such trying circumstances, shows so much tact, 
self-possession and firmness, that I will read it. 

«Sir; In order to save yourself from the impend- 
ing storm that now threatens, I order you immedi- 
ately to surrender yourself, with all your garrison, 
stores, &c. &c. For if I am obliged to storm, you 
may depend on such treatment as is justly due toa 
murderer. Beware of destroying stores of any kind, 
or any papers or letters that are in your possession, 
or hurting one house intown. For, by Heavens, if 
you do, there shall be no mercy shown you. 


“G. R. CLARK. 
‘*To gov. Hamilton.” 


Since the days of Charles XII, of Sweden, I 
doubt whether ever such a cartel, under such cir- 
cumstances, was sent to an antagonist. Prudence 
as Clark well knew would, indeed, have been a 
rascally virtue on such an vceasion. Hemmed in 
on one side by ice and water, with a fortified post 
bristling with artillery in front, with one hundred 
and seventy soldiers—part Americans, part Creoles, 
without food, worn out and armed only with rifles; 
it was, as Clark knew, only by acting the victor 
instead of the vanquished, (as was the real state of 
the case, if Hamilton had only known the fact) 
that he could hope to succeed. He acted wisely 
and he acted bravely; any other course, and he 
would have been a prisoner instead of a conqueror. 
The very reply of Hamilton to this singular epistle 
shows he was already quailing: 

‘‘Governor Hamilton begs leave to acquaint colo- 
nel Clark, that he and his garrison are not disposed 
to be awed into any action unworthy British sub- 
jects.” 

The battle was renewed; the skill of our west- 
ern riflemen, celebrated even in our days, wounded 
several of the men in the fort through the port 
holes, the only place where a shot could be made 
effective. Clark with the skill of a practical com- 
mander, must have seen and felt from the answer 
returned to his communication, that another mes- 
sage would soon be delivered to him from the same 
quarter; and he was not long in receiving it. The 
flag of truce brought him as follows: 

‘‘Governor Hamilton proposes to colonel Clark a 
truce for three days, during which time he promises, 
that there shall be no defensive work carried on in 
the garrison, on condition, that colonel C. will ob- 
serve on his part a like cessation of offensive work; 
that is he wishes to confer with colonel Clark, as 
soon as can be, and promises that whatever may 
pass between them two, and another person, mutu- 
ally agreed on to be present, shall remain secret till 
inatters be finished, as he wishes, that whatever the 
result of the conference may be, it may tend to the 
honor and credit of each party. If colonel Clark 
makes a difficulty of coming into the fort, lieuten- 
ant governor Hamilton will speak with him by the 
gate. HENRY HAMILTON. 

February 24th, °79. 

If governor Hamilton had known the man he 
was dealing with, he would have found ’ere this, 
that he would have made light of any difficulties 
‘in getting into the fort;’ and if not already con- 
vinced of the daring of the foe iie was contending 
with, one would have supposed Clark’s answer 
would have set him right: 

“Colonel Clark’s compliment’s to governor Ha- 
milton, and begs leave tosay that he will not agree 
to any terms, other than Mr. Hamilton surrendering 
himself and garrison prisoners at discretion. 
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Clark, he will meet him at the church with captain 
Helm.” . 


Laconic enough surely, and easily understood; 
and so it was} for in less than one hour afterwards, 
Clark dictated himself the following terms, which 
were accepted, a meeting having taken place at the 
church: 

Ist. Lieutenant governor Hamilton agrees to de- 
liver up to colonel Clarke “fort Sackville,”’ as it 
is at present, with all its stories, &c. 

2d. The garrison are to deliver themselves as 
prisoners of war, and march out with their arms 
and accoutrements. 

3d. The garrison to be delivered up to-morrow 
at ten o’clock. 

4th. Three days’ time to be allowed the garrison 
to seltle their accounts with the inhabitants and 
traders. 

5th. The officers of the garrison to be allowed 
their necessary baggage, &c. 


Signed at fort St. Vincente, this 24th of February, 
1779; agreed for the following reasons: 

Ist. The remoteness from succor. 2d. The state 
and quantity of provisions. 3d. The unanimity of 
the officers and men in its expediency. 4th. The 
honorable terms allowed—and lastly, the confidence 
in a generous enemy. 

HENRY HAMILTON, 
Lieut. governor and superintendent.’’ 


It was on the twenty-fifth of February, 1799, 
about two o’clock in the forenoon, that the British 
troops marched out, and the Americans entered that 
fort, acquired with the tact, skill, judgment, bravery, 
peril and suffering, which I have so briefly at- 
tempted todescribe. The British ensign was hauled 
down, and the American flag waved above it in 
triumph; that flag, 

“Within whose folds 
Are wrapped the treasures of our hearts, 
Where e’er its waving sheet is fanned, 
By breezes of the sea or land.” 

Time would not permit me, my friends, to dwell 
on the important results growing out of this con- 
quest to our common country. A volume would 
be required to delineate fully, all the advantages 
which have been derived from it to that union, a 
portion of which we now constitute. Calculate, if 
you can, the revenue which the government al- 
ready has, and will continue to derive from its pub- 
lic domain within the territory thus acquired.— 
Bounded by the lakes and the Miami on one side, 
and the Ohio and the Mississippi on the other, em- 
bracing three large states, with a population now 
of upwards of two millions, with a representation 
of six senators in one branch of our national coun- 
cils, and eleven representatives in the other; and 
which, within the last half century, was represented 
by a single delegate, but in the next half century 
to come, will have fifty representatives; mild in its 
climate, rich in its soil, yielding in the abundance, 
variety, and excellence of its products, perhaps, a 
greater quantity than the same space of territory in 
the civilized world; inhabited, and to be inhabited 
by a race of industrious, hard-working, intelligent, 
high-minded and patriotic people, attached to the 
institutions of their country; lovers of order, liberty 
and law; republicans in precepts and in practice; 
trained from their earliest infancy to revere and 
venerate, to love and to idolize the constitution 
adopted by their fathers, for the government of 
themselves and their posterity:—calculate if you 
can, the increase within this territory, of just such 
a population as I havedescribed, within sixty years 
to come—its wealth, its influence, its power, its 
improvements, morally and socially—and when 
your minds are wearied in the immensity of the 
speculation, ask yourselves to whom all these bless- 
ings are to be attributed; and whether national grati- 
tude, in the fulness of national wealth and pros- 
perity, can find treasures enough to repay those 
gallant men, and those who aiced them in their 

lorious struggle, which I have thus attempted 
reely to describe. 


REVOLUTIONARY RELIC. 
From the Albany evening Journal. 

The acre interesting document, prepared and 
signed hy the Albany “committees of safety,” during 
the “times that tried men’s souls,”’ is cupied from the 
manuscript volume in which it was originally re- 
corded, with the names of the “signers” in their 
own hand-writing. This old book, which ahounds 
in revolutionary interest, has been preserved in the 
family of the late col. Sebastian Visscher: 


A general association, agreed to and subscribed by the 
members of the several committees of the city and 
county of Albany. 

PersvuapDED, That the salvation of the rights and 
liberties of America depends, under God, on the 





«{f Mr. Hamilton wants to talk with colonel 


firm union of its inhabitants, in a vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the measures necessary for its safety; and 
convinced of the necessity of preventing the anar- 
chy and confusion which attend a dissolution of the 
powers of government, we, the freemen, freehol- 
ders, and inhabitants of the city and ary of Al- 
bany, being greatly alarmed at the avowed design 
of the ministry to raise a revenue in America, and 
shocked by the bloody scene now acting in the 
Massachusetts bay, do in the most solemn manner 
resolve never to become slaves; and do associate, 
under all the ties of religion, honor and love to 
our country, to adopt, and endeavor to carry into 
execution, whatever measures may be recommend- 
ed by the continental congress, or resolved upon by 
our provincial convention, for the purpose of pre- 
serving our constitution, and opposing the execu- 
tion of the several arbitrary and oppressive acts of 
the British parliament, until a reconciliation be- 
tween Great Britain and America on constitutional 
principles (which we most ardently desire) can be 
obtained; and that we will in all things follow the 
advice of our general coinmittee respecting the pur- 
poses aforesaid, the preservation of peace and good 
order, and the safety of individuals and private pro- 


erty. JOHN BARCLAY, chairman. 
alter Livingston, Robert Yates, 
John Bay, Henry I. Bogert, 


James Magee, 
Tynsen Colborn, 
Jo. Young, 


Abrin. Cuyler, 
Robert McClallan, 
Henry Wendell, 


Richard Esselstyn, Corns. Van Santvoort, 
Othniel Gardner, Rr. Bleecker, 
Baret Dyne, Henry Bleecker, 


Isaac Van Aernum, 
Gisbert Marselis, 

Phi. D. Schuyler, 
George White, 

John McClung, 
Guthron Woodworth, 
Bustejean T. Vescher, 
Flous Bancker, 

John Knickerbacker, jr. 
Barent Vanderpoel, 
William Vanbergen, 
John Abbott, 

Jacobus Williamson, 
Saml. Van Vechten, 
Peter Becker, 


John H. Ten Eyck, 
Jacob Bleecker, jr. 
Jno. T. Beeckman, 
Har. Wendell, 
Matthew Adgate, 
Abm. Yates, jr. 

Jobn Taylor, 

Rutger Lansingh, 
Henry Quackenboss, 
John M. Beeckman, 
John D. Fonda, 

John Van Rensselaer, jr. 
John Price, 

Anthony Van Schaick, 
Dirck Ten Broeck, 


Ebenezer Allen, Reitzert Bronker, 
Simeon Covell, Frederick Beringer, 
Asa Flint, Reyneer Van Aalsteyn, 


James Parrot, Philip Van Veghten, 
his Joshua Losee, 

Henry ¥ L. Leake, Anthony Van Bergen, 
mark. Albertus Van Loon, 

Andries Watbeck, Mynd. Roseboom, 

Mat. Visscher, John Van Loon, 

Saml. Stringer, Ab. Ten Eyck, 

Gerrit Lansing, jr. Henry Van Veghten. 

John Ten Broeck, 

Adopted January 24, 1775. 


[The above resolve, or article of association, was 
the form adopted by tke provincial general com- 
mittee in the city of New York, and sent out to all 
parts of the state for the siguatures of such of the 
people as chose to sign them, and the names (to be 
written on the back) of such as refused. They 
were very generally returned to the committee, and 
there is now ip the executive office at Albany a 
large volume containing the forms returned, with 
the original signatures and the names of the refusers. 
Mr. Force, our antiqnarian fellow townsman, pos- 
sesses a transcript of the volume in his extensive 
collection of revolutionary and anti-revolutionary 
papers. The date of the above should be June in- 
stead of January.]} { Nat. Intel. 


STEAM VESSELS AND MORTAR CANNON. 

The following extract is the conclusion of an ar- 
ticle in the last number of the Foreign Quarterly 
Review on the tangled relations, peaceful and belli- 
gerent, of Europe and Asia. It contains some in- 
formation of great interest on a subject that is now 
attracting general attention among maritime nations. 

{ Baltimore American. 

We have avowed our little apprehension of the 
Russian fleets. That of France is far more formida- 
ble, and her naval power, by the invention of steam, 
nay bid defiance to the boldest in Europe. On this 
head she deserves the utwost attention. 

The system of large vessels, regular ships of the 
line, must now be materially altered; and though we 
undoubtedly onght to keep up a force of these equal 
to any thing that might be brought against us, so 
long as the present system is retained by other na- 
tions, yet it must undergo modification. Our naval 
superiority in the last war, for instance, cannot be 
maintained by the same means; the system of block- 








ade would be impracticable; steamers might at any 
| time tow vessels of war and transports along their 


——, 


; own shores, if desirable; while vessels of war must 


| 


be tepoudent on the wind, and consequently stand 
out often far to sea. Butsteamers could not be em- 
ployed in permanent blockade, from the quantity of 
fuel they require, and the little scope they afford for 
movement and space, after allowance for machine- 
ry. The fire, too, increases the danger to the ma- 
gazine. But, though inefficient for a blockade, thev 
would be of infinite service against it; fora singte 
steamer might issue from a blockaded port at night, 
in fair weather, towing guvboats, and bearing a gun 
or mortar cannon carrying a shell of sixty-eight 
pounds. Against this assault a ship of the line 
could offer little defence; for as the steamer lies low 
in the water, she would scarcely afford a mark, 
while the high hull and tall masts of her antagonist 
would offer a target for every shot. 

As proofs of the destructiveness of the new sys- 
tem, we extract from the reports of two experiments 
made at Brest, with M. Paixhans’s mortar cannon, 
on the Pacificateur of 80 guns, some years since.— 
It is stated that 

‘‘Whatever ideas might have been formed of the 
effects of this arm, those which have been obtained 
have surpassed them; that the discharges have pro- 
duced in the line-of-battle ship a destruction and ra- 
vage which would certainly have prevented her 
from continuing the action, and perhaps led to her 
immediate ruin; that extremely remarkable ranges 
were obtained; that the results, so surprising, might 
serve greatly to inodify, in extending its effects, the 
use of artillery by sea and land; that M. Paixhans is 
highly praiseworthy for having introduced them; 
and that he cannot be too much congratulated; that 
experience has confirmed his theory; that if such 
effects have been produced with an 80-pounder gun, 
one can hardly imagine those which might be pro- 
duced by 150-pounder guns, which M. Paixhans 
equally proposed.” 

The report terminates thus: “From this time your 
committee is unanimous on the immense advantages 
which would be produced by the adoption of this 
species of ordnance, which, employed for the de- 
fence of coasts, in gun-boats, floating batteries, at 
the entrance ofroadsteads, &c. would render impos- 
sible the success of any enterprise attempted against 
them by a squadron, whatever might be its force.— 
Your committee is equally convinced that through 
new experiments on the useof this arm on board 
ships of the line, we may arrive, either by the dif- 
ferent arrangement of which its fitting is suscepti- 
ble, or by modification of the construction of the 
vessels themselves, at bringing this gun into use 
without danger, of which the effects would evident- 
ly be to establish a sort of equilibrium between ves- 
sels of different sorts and different sizes—a result 
which would be all to the advantage of the power 
which had the fewest great ships of theline, and the 
largest population, and consequently to the advan- 
tage of France over England.” 

We extract from the second report as follows: 

“The commission, which twice assured itself, by 
personal inspection, of the prodigious damage done 
on board the Pacificateur by the shells, has, after a 
full discussion, formed the opinion that the Paixhans 
cannon throw shells horizontally, or at the same an- 
gle as ordinary guns. 

«That the effect of them is so terrible that it would 
probably suffice for one or two shells of this kind to 
burst between, the decks of a ship, to compromise 
the defence of the vessel attacked. 

‘That these shells may produce, by their force 
and explosion among the timbers, if they should 
burst there, a degree of damage which, if it took 
place near the water-line, would expose a line-of- 
battle ship to be sunk, of which a judgment might 
be aay ga the effect of the shell No. 8, which, 
if it had taken place at the water-line, had compro- 
mised the safety of the ship, &e. mes 

“Respecting the question of admitting mortar 
cannon into the ships of the line, the commission, 
considering the danger aud difficulty of employing 
at once too great a number of loaded hollow projec- 
tiles, ‘does not think that the battery of a line-of- 
battle ship ought to be wholly armed with them; 
but it is nearly unanimous that two or four of these 
guns might be placed in the lower battery, especially 
at one of the extremities, with the precantion of 
having a store-room apart for the shells’ For the 
rest upon this point, the commission thinks ‘that it 
would be convenient, before the adoption of this arm 
on board of shipsof the line, to have experiments 
made upon them at sea, recommending that the trials 
should be made under all circumstances,’ &c. 

«And as to the use of mortar cannon in other ves- 
sels than ships of the line, as well as upon the coast, 
&c. the commission was unanimously satisfied 
‘that this arm would have a marvellous effect in 
coast batteries. No ship, whatever might be its 





force, if it was from 300 to 600 fathoms distant, could 
stand against such battery; that it would be very ad- 
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vantageous to arm, with this new artillery, either 
floating batteries or gunboats, or vessels or steam- 
vessels; and it is of opinion that, for the defence of 
roadsteads, coasts, or attack of line-of-battle ships 
becalmed or embayed, the success of mortar cannon 
would be infallible.* 


INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS—NEW YORK 
AND ERIE RAIL ROAD. 

We find in the Broome sag J Republican, the 
following letter from governor Seward, written in 
reply to acommittee from Bath, Steuben county, 
who had invited him to a public dinner. 

It holds the right and sound doctrine on the ad- 
vantages of internal improvements, and pronoun- 
ces a very decided concurrence in the assembly’s 
bill of last year, for salts the New York and 

ie rai te work. 

Erie rail road a sta adh: Best Gk: take. 

GentTLeMEN: Having had many occasions to re- 
gret the want of an adequate knowledge of the 

hysical formation, the actual condition, and the 
capabilities of improvement of the regions of the 
state lying along its boundaries, I have visited the 
shores of our northern lakes and rivers, and after 
a journey of several weeks have arrived here on 
my tour through the region of the sources of the 
great rivers of the south. With the exception of a 
week spent with my friends in Chautauque county, 
I have denied myself the pleasure of intercourse 
with my fellow citizens in any form which would 
delay my progress. I shall, nevertheless, be com- 
pelled by previous engagements to relinquish for 
the present my purpose of visiting the southern 
tier of counties east of Tioga. You will please 
accept this explanation as my apology for declining 
your polite invitation to a public dinner, as well as 
for the haste in which I shall leave the county of 
Steuben. 5 

It were to be desired that every citizen of the 
state could be intimately acquainted with all the 
different portions of its territory. When he should 
obtain a personal knowledge of the immense mine- 
ral resources and manufacturing facilities of the 
north, the agricultural and commercial advantages 
of the west and south, he would have a more just 
conception of the greatness and power of the whole 
state, and the union and harmony of its varied in- 
terests. He would no longer regard the state as 
weak and iinpoverished, or any portion of it as un- 
worthy the fostering care of the legislatare. He 
would no Jonger fear that the improvement of one 
section could impair the prosperity of another; nor 
longer doubt the nasree | of the state, with judi- 
cious and well directed efforts, to accomplish the 
desired improvements of the whole. If he werea 
republican, and understood the operation of equal 
suffrage, he would learn how impossible it is to 
retain one section in a condition of inferiority to 
others which are enriched by the aid of the state; 
and how idle it is to believe that while canals waft 
with certainty and rapidity towards the commer- 
cial emporium of the state, the productions and 
manufactures of the west, those of the north and 
south shall continue to bear the consuming expen- 
ses of conveyance upon common roads and of the 
dilatory and precarious transportation upon the St. 
Lawrence, the Alleghany, the Susquehanna and 
Delaware to more distant and less profitable mar- 
kets. He would learn that while the central and 
eastern regions of the state enjoy the advantages 
of mails twice a day conveyed by steam upon ri- 
vers and rail roads, the citizens of the north and 
south will not and ought not to be content to re- 
ceive their agricultural, commercial, social and 

olitical intelligence one, two, three or four days 
later than that enjoyed by their fellow citizens liv. 
ing at the same distance from the capitols of the 
state and the union. He would acknowledge that 
internal improvements, instead of being a demon 
come to spread desolation over the land, is a bene- 
ficent spirit whose sway he would invoke until it 
shall bring the coinforts and enjoyments of social 
life to every family in the state. That instead of 
raising a few to unequal and inordinate wealth, in- 
ternal improvement distributes among the cultiva- 
tors of the soil and the laborers from every region 
the hoarded treasures of our cities and of Europe. 
Instead of establishing a splendid government to 
oppress the people and exhaust their substance, it 
increases the individual knowledge and wealth of 
the agricultural class and diminishes the influence 
and power of those who enjoy central and com- 
mercial locations. The Erie canal, the Champlain 
canal, and all other canals and our rail roa‘ls, were 
made under the influence of those who were called 
enthusiasts. Much as is said about abandoning 
our public works already constructed, we have yet 
to learn which one of them the people are willing 
to relinquish. Improvements and inventions have 
often been effected by those who believed that 








more could be accomplished than was found to be 
practicable. But no useful improvement or inven- 
tion was ever made by one whose pfudence ex- 
ceeded his enterprise. There is nothing myste- 
rious in the matter of canals and rail roads. It has 
also been known that burdetis are mote easily car- 
ried upon the water than upon the land. It has 
recently been discovered, (dr at least the invention 
has but recently been applied to practical pur- 
poses), that burdens are more easily and therefdre 
more cheaply transported upon iron rails on graded 
plains than over the unequal and rough surfaces of 
common roads. Canals and rail roads like turn- 
pikes and McAdam roads, ate but improved roads, 
roads adapted to the increased business of the com- 
munity and the enterprise of the times. I can no 
more yield my assent to the arguments of those 
who oppose the construction of such rail roads as 
the exigencies of the community require, than I 
can admit that the expenditures heretofore made in 
the construction of common roads, turnpikes and 
McAdam roads were wasteful or injurious to the 
public welfare cr the public morals or dangerous 
to democratic governinent. 

But there is this advantage in these improve- 
ments Over common roads. The increased amount 
of transportation and the diminution of its expenses 
render them capable, as a whole system, of defray- 
ing the cost of their construction and maintenance 
without resort to taxation. The experience of this 
state, and the most careful investigation of its fi- 
nancial resources, warrant the conviction that every 
improvement hitherto admitted as a part of the 
system, can be constructed without taxation, orthe 
creation of a debt which will now or hereafter ren- 
der taxation necessary. The only questions are 
whether our canals shall, by judicious means, be 
rendered as productive as possible, and whether 
their income shall be expended for the public wel- 
fare and the further improvement of the state. 

lam not now, gentlemen, for the first time, to 
express my views in relation to the New York and 
Erie rail road At the time of the passage of the 
act incorporating the New York and Erie railroad 
company, I was of opinion that it was an enter- 
prize too large, and if accomplished, likely to pro- 
duce an influence too great to be conferred by the 
legislature upon any corporation. Other views, 
however, prevailed, and I have since that time cor- 
dially acquiesced in the policy which has been 
adopted, of affording legislative aid to this and 
other companies. I have observed, however, with 
regret, that the company have not been able to 
prosecute the work with that energy necessary to 
secure ifs construction. Both houses of the legis- 
lature seem to have come to the same conclusion. 
It belongs of right to the legislature, and is foreign 
to the duties of the executive to assume to direct 
in regard to the manner of raising and appropriat- 
ing public moneys. But there can be no impro- 
priely in my saying, what has doubtless been well 
understood throughout the state, that the bill which 
was passed by the assembly last session, providing 
for the construction of the New York and Erie 
rail road, had my decided approbation, and that I 
should have signed it with the greatest satisfaction 
had it passed the senate, not only as a measure just- 
ly due to the people of the southern counties, and 
wiscly calculated to advance the prosperity of the 
state, but also as one which wouki honorably dis- 
tinguish the period of my connection with the ad- 
ministration of public affairs. 

These views are confirmed by a more intimate 
acquaintance with the region more particularly in- 
terested in the improvement, and I am satisfied that 
the expense of the work has been greatly and un- 
necessarily exaggerated, while its usefulness has 
been but imperfectly conceived. 

Entertaining these opinions, I shall be at all 
times ready and willing to co-operate in the same 
manner, and yield, as I have heretofore done, my 
best exertions for the accomplishment of this great 
improvement. 

I pray you, gentlemen, to receive and make 
known to the citizens of Steuben county, whom 
you represent, my grateful acknowledgments for 
the kindness extended to me during my brief visit 
here. 

I remain, with the highest respect and esteem, 
your obedient servant and fellow citizen, 

WILLIAM H. SEWARD. 
To W. W. McCay, Z. A. Leland, §c. 


THE CEREMONIES OF THE PROROGA- 
TION. 
From English papers. 

On the Tuesday announced for the prorogation 
of parliament by her majesty, in person, the streets 
leading to the houses of parliament were early 
filied by an immense concourse of people. The 
weather was most propitious. 








The state procession was formed at Buckingham 
palace in the following otder: A tarridge, drawn 
by six grays, conveying colonel Master, Mr. Blacks 
wood, and the honorable Heneage Legge, gentle: 
men ushers, and Mr. Seymour Sadler, exon of the 
oe ogee of the guard. A catriage drawn by six 

ays, conveying —, Seymour; gtodm of the 
robes, master Chichester, and master Wenyss, 

ages of Hondr and silver stick. A catriage, drawn 

y a set of bays, containing the hon. colonel Ca- 
vendish, the clerk marshal, the hon. Wm. Cowper; 
groom in waiting, colonel Buckley, equerry in 
waiting, ard master Cavendish, page of honor. A 
carriage, drawn by a set of bays, conveying lord 
Hill, gold stiek in ae the earl of Iichester, 
captain of the yeoman of the fuard, the earl of 
Surrey, tredsuiy of the household, and maj. general 
sir Henry Wheatly, keeper of the private purse. 
A carriage drawn by six black horses, conveying 
lady Littleton, lady in waiting, the duke of Argyle, 
lord stewatd, and lotd Lilford lord in waiting. — 

he queen’s marshalmen, two and two; the queen’s 
footmen, in state liveries, two and two; a part of 
the yeomen of the guard, in their coronation cos- 
tume. The state coach, drawn by eight cream. 
colored horses. 

Her majesty, taking the arm of the lord cham. 
berlain, left the state apartments, her train being 
carried by master Cavendish and master Chiches- 
ter, the pages of honor in waiting, and descended 
the grand staircase, preceded by the master of the 
horse, the lord in waiting, and the inaster of the 
household. Her majesty entered the state coach at 
20 minutes before 2 o’clock. Her majesty wore a 
splendid circlet necklace, and earrings of diamonds. 
The duchess of Sutherland, mistress of the robes, 
and the earl of Albemarle, master of the horse, sat 
opposite to the queen. The band of the queen’s 
guard, who were on duty on the palace lawn, play- 
ed “God save the queen,” and continued playing 
until the royal cortege had passed under the marble 
arch. A party of the life guards escorted the pro- 
cession. 

The erown was conveyed from St. James’ palace 
to tho house of lords in one ot the royal carriages, 
in charge of Mr. Martin, gentleman usher in wait- 
ing. 

The house met at 11 o’clock, for the purpose of 
forwarding some bills which had not passed their 
last stage. 

At 12 o’clock the doors were opened for the ad- 
mission of peers and peeresses, and such ladies as 
were favored by tickets froin the office of the lord 
great chamberlain, For the first hour, although 
the gallery was crowded, there were very few per- 
sons in the body of the house. 

At one o’clock a regiment of the horse guards 
took up their station in palace yard, and froin that 
time the benches in the house filled rapidly, al- 
though there were not many peers present.— 
Among them we remarked the duke of Norfolk, 
the duke of Somerset, the duke of Devonshire, (who 
was warinly greeted on bis return from his long 
tour), the marquis of Normandy, the earl of 
Christle, the earl of Shaftesbury, the earl of Mun- 
ster, the earl of Minto, viscount Hawarden, vis- 
count Melbourne and lord Seaford. Among the 
peeresses were the duchess of Sumerset, the mar- 
chioness of Westminister, the countess of Albe- 
marle, the countess of Essex, lady Cottenham, and 
lady Lyndhurst. 

n the galleries and in the house we noticed also 
lady Eleanor Lowther, lady Shelly, the hon. Miss 
Noel, lady Leicester Stanhope, the children of the 
viscount Hawarden and Mrs. Lane Fox. In the 
side gallery also was the duke of Brunswick. 

At half past one o’clock prince Esterhazy, the 
Prussian, Russian, Belgian, Spanish, Dutch and 
other ambassadors, made their appearance, and took 
their seats as usual on the reserved benches behind 
the bishop’s bench, and to the right of the throne; 
prince Paul, of Wurtemburg, was also present. 

Ata quarter before two o’clock the duchess of 
Kent, accompanied by the duke Ferdinand and the 
princess Victorie of Saxe-Coburgh, and attended 
by lady Charlotte Dundas and general Upton, en- 
tered the house, the peers and peeresses standing 
to receive her. Her royal highness and the princess 
took their seats at the back of the woolsack, facing 
the throne, and dos-a-dos to the chancellor; the 
duke Ferdinand stood in front of the ambassador’s 
box. The duchéss of Kent wore a white blonde 
dress and white and silver scarf, with white hat 
and light blue feathers, and looked exceedingly 
well. The princess wore a plain white satin dress, 
with a pink riband over the shoulder, and wore 
her hair with feathers. 

The duke of Cambridge followed soon after, and 
took his seat on the duke’s benches. The judges 
were absent, and the only masters in chancery pre- 
sent were sir Wm. Horne and Mr. W. Brougham. 
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At five minutes past two o’clock the foar of ¢an- 
on announced the arrival of her majesty in palace 
yard, and the lord chancellor left the house to meet 


ier. 
, The house was now quite full, and presented a 
mdst imposing appearance. ‘The costumes of the 
foreign ambassadors, the bright scarlet of the peers’ 
robes, and the white dress and feathers of the ladies, 
blended most harmoniously, and all was animation 
in that apartment, 
“Where high-born mien Were proud to wait: 
here beauty watched to imitate 
Her gentle voice, her lovely mien: 
— gather from her air that gait, 
he gtaces of their queen.” 

At a quarter past two o’clock her majesty, at- 
tended by the duchess of Sutherland, mistress of 
the robes, and lady Littleton, lady in waiting, en- 
tered the house, ee by the great officers of 
state, and took her seat upon the throne. Her 
majesty wore under her robes a dress of white and 
yold. It was made somewhat lower than usual, 
and elegantly displayed her majesty’s bust. The 
ornaments worn were a stomacher and earrings of 
diamonds and a pearl necklace. Her majesty seem 
ed in excellent health and spirits. 

On the right of the throne stood the earl of 
Shaftesbury, with the cap of maintenance, the 
lord chancellor, viscount Duncannon, and the duke 
of Norfolk, earl marshal; and on the left, viscount 
Melbourne, the lord Willoughby D’Eresby, lord 
great chamberlain. Lord Hill, gold stick in wait- 
ing. The earl of Surrey, treasury of the bouse- 
hold, colonel Cavendish, &c. 

Her majesty commanded the peers to be seated, 
and ordered the usher of the black rod, (sir Augus- 
tus Clifford) to summon the commons. 

The speaker of the house of commons, attended 
by a very large number of members, then appeared 
at the bar when the speaker addressed her majesty 
in a speech recapitulating the business of the ses- 
sion. The right honorable gentleman alluded more 
particularly to the metropolitan police bill, by 
which increase security had been given fo person 
and property without in any way infringing upon 
the liberty of the subject. He expressed regret 
that the finances of the country had not been ina 
condition to allow of any very material reduction 
of taxes, but was happy in being able to announce 
that an important modification had been made in 
that part of her majesty’s revenue derived from the 
post office, and trusted that a new and uniform rate 
of postage would be attended by great social ad- 
vantage, and more particularly so to the poorer 
classes. He alluded, also, to the slave trade sup- 
pression bill, by which increased protection was 
given to her majesty’s naval officers engaged on 
that service, and hoped that it might be reserved 
for her majesty’s reign, under Divine Providence, 
to behold the total suppression of that inhuman 
traffic. He concluded by presenting for her ma- 
jesty’s acceptance two bills—one to supply a sum 
from the consolidated fund to the ways and means 
for the year 1839, and one to authorise the emission 
of £12,026,050 in exchequer bills for the service 
of the year 1839. 

Her majesty then gave her royal assent to the 
above two bills, and to the following: bill for fund- 
ing exchequer bills, duke of Marlborough’s pension 
bill, district constabulary bill, revenue laws, ([re- 
land) bill, and Bolton police bill. 

The lord chancellor then handed to her majesty 
the speech, which was read in tones of the greatest 
sweetness. We have before had occasion to notice 
the clear, flexible, and musical character of her 
majesty’s voice, and her distinct and deliberate 
enunciation; those qualities of her delivery were, 
if possible, more marked than on any former oc- 
casion; her complete self-possession may have part- 
ly contributed to this, but nothing could exceed 
the grace and elegance displayed this day. The most 
breathless silence pervaded the house, and every 
word reached its furthest corner. The sentence 
which referred to the perseverance with which her 
majesty pursued the negotiation to persuade all the 
powers of Christendom to unite in a general league 
for the entire extinction of the slave trade, was dis- 
tinguished by much emphasis and heartfelt sympathy 
with the words. There was no cold assent to a 
mere common place paragraph; she within the 
“heart joined chorus ”? She raised her voice with- 
out the least strain, but with much effect, when ad- 
dressing the “gentlemen of the house of com- 
mons;” and when she came to the sentence which 
told of ler great pain at finding herself compelled 
to enforce the laws against those who were resist- 
ing the laws, and her reliance on the good sense of 
her people, the pathetic and touching manner of 
the delivery and the modurated but yet earnest 
tone of the voice caused a tear to start from more 
than one eye. | 





THE ARTS IN FRANCE. 

We take from a Paris journal the following de- 
scription, in part of a recent exhibition of French 
manufactures. It embraces the most interesting 
portion of the contents of one great gallery. There 
were four others filled with the works of méchanics 
and artists. Any one of these apartments, says a 
writer, had alone materials for a magnificent dis- 
play of tasteful and ingenious productions. The 
one here reviewed, however, had the most splendid 
and curious specitnens of workmanship, in particu- 
lar departments of manufacture, and we Conceive a 
notice of them may be interesting to many of our 
readers. [Nal. Gaz. 

Musical instruments. 

Dividing the remaining objects of our examina- 
tion according to their nature rather than position, 
we find in the fourth principal gallery the collection 


of musical instruments. Objects of this kind are 


to be judged of from their tone, not from their 
looks; and, unfortunately, a crowded and noisy ex- 
hibition room is not favorable for experiments of 
this kind: we hardly heard a single instrument here 
in perfection. The piano-fortes form the largest 
and the most remarkable class of these instruments; 
and at the head of the manufacturers stand the 
great houses of Erard, Pleyel and Pape. In exter- 
nal appearance the first of these three contributed 
the most beautiful instrument that we ever saw or 
heard of—a long piano a queue, in native walnut, 
carved in the most exquisite and masterly manner, 
to the style of the Renaissance, while the pannels 
were all painted with the delicacy and finish of 
miniatures. The sound, and internal merits of this 
instrument, we understand, are quite as rernarkable 
as its external beauty; it is, altogether, a work of 
art of the highest kind; but its price is said to be so 
elevated that no purchaser has as yet been found 
for it. Pleyel sent some beautiful instruments, 
valued at from 2,000fr. to 2,600fr. which, for first 
rate piano fortes, is certainly a moderate price.— 
Pape’s principal wonder was a large square piano 
forte, all ivory, richly inlaid with mother-of-pearl, 
precious woods, &c. quite a chef d’a@uvre as far as 
its ease was concerned. Ali his piano fortes can- 
not but be exceilent. Of the other manufacturers, 
Messrs. Bell and Son, English makers, exhibited a 
curious instrument, as nearly as possible square, 
and of peculiarly fine tone. The names of Hinter- 
mayer, Schoen, Soufflet and Mercier, occur to us 
as those whese piccolo and cabinet pianos seemed 
remarkably good in all respects. Messrs. Rolfer 
and Blanchet exbibited a curious instrument of 
this kind, so constructed that the tuning was effect- 
ed by the eye, not by the ear. M. Monval, who is 
blind, exhibited some excellent instruments of his 
own special manufacturing. Of the organ makers 
the first in the size and merit of their instruments 
are John Abbey and Son, of the Rue St. Denis; 
they had a powerful instrument at the bottom of 
the gallery that did them great credit. M. Lete, 
of Mirecourt, had two good church organs in the 
same gallery, and a very agreeable chamber organ 
was sent by Muller, of Paris. Several other manu- 
facturers of established credit had their products 
here also. 

A curious invention by the abbe Laroque, called 
the Orgue Milacor, was placed among the rest, by 
which partly from a new method of musical nota- 
tion, introducing numbers and colors, and partly 
from an improved construction of the key-board, 
persons with little or no knowledge of music are 
readily enabled to play accompaniments to others 
in sacred music, slow movements, &c. It is ex- 
pected to be much used in communal schools for 
teaching the pupils music. We have heard several 
other musical instruments, especially the violonce- 
los, well spoken of; and among other ingenious con- 
trivances for musical performers, we have remarked 
several new kinds of music stands. 

The great lion, however,of this division of the exhi- 
bition was undoubtedly the Melophone, a newinstru- 
ment invented and exhibited by M. Leclerc, which 
while partaking of the nature of the accordeon, pro- 
duces the sweetness of the flute and the full swell of 
asmall organ. The crowds that every day used to 
throng round this instrument to hear it played, bore 
ample testimony tu its merit, and several members 
of the academie des beaux arts have expressed 
themselves warmly inits favor. It resembles a 
guitar, or rather hurdy-gurdy, in size and shape.— 
The left hand plays notes ona guitar key-board, 
and the right hand works a kind of bellows at the 
opposite extreimity of the instrument. 

Clocks and watches. 

The watch and clock department formed one of 
the most interesting subdivisions of this gallery; 
and being a peculiarly Parisian manufacture, was 
well worthy of notice from all visiters of the capi- 
tal. The number of exhibitors in this line was very 
large, and almost all had sume new device, some 
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improved movement, some specimen of ingenuily, 
to characterise his products. Of the finer clock 
and chronometer makers, we particularly remarked 
Campbell’s beautiful chronometers, Duchemin’s 
improved mercury pendulums, Rieussec’s chrono- 
graphic watches, Boulanger’s, Andre’s and Cal- 
laud’s chronometers—all of them exquisite speci- 
mens of first rate workmanship. In general the 
prices of the chronometer’ were moderate, varying 
from 800f. to 1,500f. A new chronometer by Win- 
nerl, with a double set of hands so contrived as to 
allow of one set being stopped at the commencement 
of an observation, and then of the double set going 
on together, and marking the exact angular distance 
at the end of the observation, was exceedingly in- 
genious. We recommend this to the notice of all 
our scientific fiiends. Bourdin’s small square, 
travelling clocks, and his fine watches, struck us as 
pecularly good. Messrs. Le Roy exhibited a very 
beautiful small square clock, at 4,000f. a chief- 
d’ceuvre of workmanship; Lepautre had also some 
of his standard productions here, and one exhibitor 
Garnier showed a marvellous clock, with an ele- 
phant above it, glass waterfall beneath, music in- 
side and other apparatus—all for the bagalelle of 
20,000 frances!’ Some of the pendules mysierieuses, 
with glass faces far removed from the works, and 
no machinery attached to the hands, going for fif- 
teen days without any visible moving force, used to 
collect throngs of the curious. A glass plate be- 
hind, the front one moves without being perceived, 
and so works upon the bands. Some very simple 
and cheap watch and clock movements fiom the 
manufactory of M. Pons, at St. Nicholas, in the 
Seine Inferieure, attracted a great deal of attention, 
and deservedly; while the products of the Versailles 
manufactory of movements (No. 2,463 in the cata- 
logue) were scarcely less admired. The little pen- 
dules bijous, something like doll’s clocks, but which 
are, nevertheless, said to go more or less correctly, 
and which may be seen any day in the passage Vivi- 
enne, used to attract numbers of gazers, especially, 
among our British friends. 
Philisophical instruments. 

Next to the clocks and watches comes the phiio- 
sophical instruments, a class of products very diffi- 
cult to be appreciated except by the manufacturers 
themselves and the scientific world. What has 
inostly struck the generality of visitors of this ex- 
hibition has been the beantiful finish, and the im- 
proved elegance and portability ef form which have 
been given to instruments of all kinds, but especi- 
ally to telescopes, barometers, &c. At the head of 
the instrumental exhibitors stands the great hous: 
of Lerebours, one of the first in scientic repute ix 
Europe. At his standing in the long gallery, we 
remarked the pelariscope, and the apparatus for 
ineasuring lenses by M. Arago; the scopeoscope, 
by the same great savant; and a magnificent astro- 
nomical telescope with an achromatic objective 
glass of about 12 inches diameter, and about 14 
feet focal length. Bodeur of the Place Duphine, 
exhibited some very ingenious barro-thermometers, 
both circular and upright, at very low prices; and 
Bunten of the Quai Pelletier, some improved geo- 
logical and surveying barometers for measuring the 
heights of mountains, equally cheap and beaxtiful- 
ly finished. The dyalytic telescopes of Rossin, in 
the Rue de Bac struck us as particularly ingenious 
and useful; and we need hardly say that all the ar- 
ticles sent by Chevalier were of first rate excel- 
lence. Several fine specimens of flint and crown 
glass, prepared with acare that the public in ge- 
neral can have no conception of, and intended for 
lenses, were among some of the more remarkable 
products which Chevalier exhibited. The improv- 
ed double opera glasses, which have so much re- 
pute in the fashionable world were also represented 
here by several beautiful varieties. Some exceed- 
ingly clever surveying and observing instruments 
were exhibited in this division of the galleries, and 
among them, ove in particular, invented by Mr. 
Jump, and combining every thing requisite for as- 
tronomical, trigonometrical and surveying obser- 
vations, all in one small and cheap instrument, 
struck us as most peculiarly ingenious. A very 
fine micrometric screw, giving divisions for philo- 
sophical instruments accurate to a 49,000th part of 
a metre, was sent to the galleries by Richer, of the 
Rue du Harlay; and some exceedingly fine balances 
for chemical purposes, vibrating to the 10,600th part 
of a gramme, by Chemin, of the Ruede la Ferronne- 
rie, atiracted a good deal of notice. An invention, 
the results of which have long been before the pub- 
lic, and which we have often mentioned, the dia- 
graph and the improved pantograph, by Gavard, 
were exhibited in these galleries on a large seale. It 
is impossible for us to go into any description of the 
first of these instruments, one of the most useful 
and honorable inventions of our times, by which the 
slightest motion of the eye produces a mark on the 
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paper, and by means of which the most comphieated 
design may be rendered with mathematical and 
microscopic accuracy. We will, however, mention 
that the drawing of the bed-room of Louis XIV at 
Versailles, executed by this machine, and ready for 
copying and engraving by the pantograph, was one 
the most extraordinary things we have ever seen. 
Lamps. 

France, or rather Paris, has long been known for 
the excellence of her lamps, and accordingly the 
exhibition contained a great number of articles of 
this kind of every possible device and form. The 
ingenious principle first started by Carcel, of fore- 
ing the oil up in a constant supply tu the wick by 
sinall pumps worked by clock moveinents, seemed 
to prevail in most of the lamps we examined, and 
for simplicity, as well as for the great advantage of 
keeping the oil pure, seems to have been brought 
to great perfection. The most striking products of 
this kind were exhibited by M. Robert, who by en- 
larging the pumps of his lamps, and otherwise im- 
proving his machinery, has succeeded in forming 
what may be called one immense lamp, that would 
serve fora whole cotton factory. A depot of oil is 


blood in the animal frame, passes through the vari- 

ous wicks, is there partially burnt, and so returns, 

on the Carcel principle, to the central reservoir,— 

This excited universal curiosity and admiration. 
Bronze and chased work. 

A peculiar branch of manufacture, in which Pa- 
risian art stands quite at the head of Europe, that 
of bronze and chased work, not only for statuettes, 
animals, &c. but also for all kinds of ornamental 
purposes, such as candelabras, vases, clocks, &c. 
forined as a most beantiful and important division 
of the exhibition. The house of Deniere, in the 
Rue Vivienne, had its standing in the last gallery, 
in quite a blaze of rich golden light, from the beau- 
tiful clocks, candlesticks, &c. &c. which were 
pliced on it. Some exquisite small cabinets, some 
1-12 surtouts, and sone groups, all either in richly 
4 t or variously tinted bronze, were especially re- 
juarkable. The exquisite taste and first rate finish 
bestowed on the articles of this establishment are 
exceedingly great. Thomire, of the Rue Blanche, 
also exhibited some fine works of art. A surtout 
for a dinner table, in which little genii of hunting, 
fishing, &c. stood round a plateau, accompanied with 
groups of dead game, fruit, &c. was one of the most 
exquisite works of this kind we ever witnessed. 
The great bronze founders Soyez and Inge, who 
have been entrusted with the execution of the 
column of July in the Place de la Bastille, had a 
very valuable display of statuettes and groups of 
various well known subjects, including Canova’s 
Magdalene: M. Richard exhibited a compartment 
of one of the great bronze doors of the Madeleine, 
and a fine bas-relief in bronze of Thomas More and 
his family. 

Fac similes in wood or plaster. 

There is one invention which, as shown by its 
products in this exhibition, is of particular merit, 
and ig most intimately connected with the arts, we 
allude to a method discovered by M. Colas of re- 
ducing or enlarging all kinds of hard objects in ex- 
act fac simile, and in any substance, but particular- 
ly in wood and plaster, or soft stone. Thus, the 
beautiful Venns of Milo, in the Louvre, has been 
copied in small, by this method, with the greatest 
delicacy and exactitude; several celebrated gems 
have been copied in large; and various other pro- 
ducts of the same ingenious artist were, together 
with the statute just mentioned, exhibited at the 
end of the long gallery. While we are upon the 
subject of those inventions that are made subser- 
vient to the arls, we may specify the carton pierre, 
which is now coming so extensively into use for all 
purposes of the internal ornamentation of houses, 
where plaster and stucco used formerly to be em- 
ployed. Richly chased mouldings, picture frames, 
capitals of gothic pillars, small statuettes, ancient 
arinor, ornaments for ceilings, in fact alinost every 
thing that admits of being moulded, may now be 
made in the carton pierre. The chief exhibitor of 
articles formed of this substance was M. Romagnesi, 
of the Rue Paradis Poissonniere. 

Jewellery, gold, silver and plated goods. 

Jewellery, goldsmiths’ and silversmiths’ work, 
plated goods, &c. occupied a prominent place in 
the galleries, and attracted universal attention at 
least from the visiters of the fair sex. Wedo not 
know that any great improvement in the manual 
operations of ‘this art has been made for some years 
past, further than is evidenced by the beautiful de- 
signs which now cover all the larger articles of sil- 
ver, and the more complicated labor which is 
shown in the delicate ornaments for females now 
generally used. The art of making substances 








imitative of precious stones of all kinds has, how- 
ever, been much developed, and plating of all sorts 
has become greatly extended in Parisian workshops. 


‘Lebrun of the Quai des Orfevres, had a beautiful 


table service, in solid silver, for the marquis de 
Latour du Pin, at the further end of the transversal 
gallery; and close by was a toilet service, in solid 
silver, by Berthel and Peret, of the Rue de Mont- 
morency, valued at 15,000fr. and of exquisite work- 
manship. One manufacturer showed a curious ap- 
plication of plating to earthenware, and had a large 
collection of cups, under the number 746 in the ca- 
talogue, said to be very strong and durable, and 
not to be distinguished from plated goods except 
by their lightnes3 and cheapness. The great won- 
der in the way of jewellery was a coronet or rather 
garland, of diamonds, of the most beautiful design, 
and so contrived as to take into 80 different pieces, 
which admit of being recomposed into a complete 
set of ornaments for a lady’s person, including 
necklace, bracelets, ear rings, ceinture, &c. &c. 
Other exquisite specimens of goldsmiths’ work 
consisted in a Livre d’ Heures, tor the duke of Or- 


‘leans, sculptured in the finest style of the middle 
placed in the middle of the building, and by branches ! 


thrown out into all parts of the rooms,no matter what | 
the length or inflections, the oil circulates like the ' 


ages, and inlaid with damascened work and pre- 
cious stones. <A beautiful goblet, an ostensoir, and 
a large vase in dead silver, sculptured ala Benve- 
nuto Cellini, accompanied this ay and were all 
executed by Mention and Wagner. 

Two well known establishments in Paris, those 
of Giroux inthe Rue du Cog St. Honore, and of 
Susse, on the Place de la Bourse, made a fine show 
in the exhibition with their various products, the 
choicest specimens of which appeared to have been 
sent here; but they are so ell known to the public 
that we need not give description of them. We 
may say the same of M. Aucoq’s house, in the Rue 
de la Paix. Some large and complete suits of 
plate-armour, made expressly by Granger, of the 
Rue de Bondy, for gentlemen who are to appear at 
lord Eglinton’s tournament, attracted a good deal 
of notice, and very deservedly so. It might have 
been supposed that if any branch of art were ex- 
tinct, that of making plate-armour must certainly 
have becoine so; this, it appears, is not the case, 
and we are sure that the suits in question will pro- 
duce much sensation when they come to be seen 
by the noble guests at the intended festival. We 
may remark that, generally, the steel-work of this 
exhibition, and the finer cutlery of all kinds, has 
been exceedingly good. ‘The number of exhibitors 
of such products was very large, and, on the 
whole, France has, we think, made no small pro- 
gress in this peculiar line within the last few 
years. 

Porcelaine, glass and crystal. 

The procelaine glass and crystal exhibitors took 
up a good deal of room in the galleries, particularly 
in the long cross one; not but that they hada good 
title to do so from the beanty and infinite variety of 
their products, Arong others the household por- 
celaine, or what in England goes by the name of 
crockeryware, of M. David Johnson, of Bordeaux, 
inet with well-merited approbation. The produc- 
tions of this manufacturer, which are much more 
chaste in their forms than English wares, and equal- 
ly good in color, have introduced the designs from 
copper-plates, and from lithographic drawings, as 
applied to porcelaine, into general use in the south- 
west of France, and even in Paris considerable de- 
mand exists for crockeryware of this kind, which 
is so useful for all housekeeping purposes. Tinet, 
of the Rue de Bac, had a grand display here of his 
imitation of old japan and china porcelaine, and in 
our humble opinion leaves little to be desired from 
the great beauty and accuracy of his imitation. 
The low prices at which porcelaine of this kind 
can be sold struck us as a great excellence. Jacob 
Petit, a clever manufacturer, who has introduced 
into France the beautiful raised flower work, en- 
crusted on porcelaine, for which the Colebrook-dale 
manufactories are so celebrated in England, and 
those of Dresden, in Germany, had one of the most 
attractive standings in this part of the gallery. 

At No. 446, M. Disery, of the Rue Popincourt, 
exhibited a grand dinner service, in blue, for the 


duke of Orleans, which was a good specimen of 


what the general average of French manufacturers 
can produce in the present day. The royal estab- 
lishment of Sevres did not of course send any pro- 
ducts to the exhibition, as not entering into any 
competition; and, in fact this establishment is so 
superior in what it turns out, owing to the national 
protection given to it, and it is so constantly open 


‘to public inspection, that its articles would have 


been misplaced in these galleries. Several very 
fine specimens of the halt-plain, half-colored glass 
vases, and cups, &c. after the Bohemian fashion, 
were exhibited on the standings in this division of 
the galleries. M. Bacarat’s products are really 
superb; they form quite a new class of ornamental 
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and useful articles, and ought to be seen on every 
table that pretends to be well arranged. <A dessert 
service in this kind of glass would be splendid.—. 
Many beautiful articles in richly cut crystal, mount. 
ed in ormulit, were to be seen at the same part of 
the exhibition. Of the plate glass products, those 
that were exhibited were very large, and of a ver 
fine kind, both for evenness of surface and purity 
of color. In fact, plates of such enormous dimen. 
sions as those of the St. Gobain manufactory were 
never we believe, seen before. Twenty years ago 
it would have been totally impossible to procure 
any thing like them—and, what is one of the most 
extraordinary points connected with them, they are 
at very reduced prices. 
Siained glass windows. 

The stained glass windows of the establishment 
at Choisy-le-Roi, under the management of Messrs. 
Boitemps and Jones, were placed at the western 
end of the great gallery, and made a grand display, 
Two figures of evangelists, and several smaller sub- 
jects, were here exhibited; they were remarkable 
not only for the intensity of color and purity of de- 
sign which pervaded them, but also for the skilful 
manner which the leaden fastenings were arrang- 
ed, and which to a common eye escaped all detec- 
tion. There was an immense distance between 
these specimens and those of the other establish- 
ments placed in the various windows of the gal- 
leries, not but that they all had considerable merit. 

One of the most extraordinary applications of 
stained glass, and indeed of glass in any shape, 
and to have effected which two hundred years ago 
would have led the unfortunate manufacturer to the 
stake as a necromancer, are the glass stuifs, for 
furniture, curtains, hangings, &c. and even for 
dress. These beautiful and marvellous produc- 
tions, according as the glass, (which is sometimes 
woven plain, sometimes with silk), is colored yel- 
low, or is left white, have all the effect of the 
richest gold and silver brocade, and possesses the 
advantage of never tarnishing or altering by ex- 
posure to the air. Nothing can be more rich or 
sumptuous than the effect they produce; the only 
drawback that we know of against their coming 
into extensive use is their price, which, from the 
invention being comparatively new, is still high. 
They vary from 25f. to 42f, the aune. 

Billiard tables. 

The billiard tables, like the procelaine standings, 
took a vast deal of room in the long gallery, and 
we think rather unjustly; there were five or six 
enormous tables, none of them containing any new 
principle, although they were magnificent produc- 
tious of art. One of them, all in ebony, sculptured 
in the style of the Renaissance, and inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl, tortoise-shell, and variously tinted 
copper, made by Cosson, was as fine an object of 
furniture as any thing in the exhibition: another, 
with the slab of the table in slate was very good; 
and a third, presented the absurd idea of large glass 
globes forming part of its legs, filled with water 
and containing golden fish! 

Carpets. 

The carpets were hung, not merely in the long 
gallery, but, as we have before observed in several, 
or rather in most of the others, and by their rich 
tints displayed against the walls, contributed great- 
ly to the general effect of the exhibition. The 
progress of France in this kind of woollen products 
has been really immense within a short period, 
second in fact only to that in shawls and cotton 
goods. The Gobelins and the royal manufactory 
of Beauvais sent nothing to these galleries: they 
are precluded from competition; but, of those manu- 
factories that did send, the Aubusson were by far 
the best. There were numerous magnificent spe- 
cimens in various parts of the galleries: but the 
best was one in the long gallery, with a peacock, 
tail expanded, for its central compartment. It was 
cheap at 6,000fr.—In one of the galleries there 
was an immense fur carpet, made of cats’ skins, 
bear skins, fox, squirrel, &c. about 20 feet square, 
valued at 3,000Ir. 

Beds. 

We have already taken notice of some of the 
beds exhibited here; but we must beg leave to re- 
turn upon our notice for two of peculiar merit: one 
was a most magnificent piece of furniture in iron, 
of M. Ganidillot’s manufacture, richly moulded a 
la moyen age, colored like Florentine bronze ana 
in great part gilt: value 8,000fr. It is intended for 
the prince of Oude. The other was an ingenious 
contrivance of Mr. Bonnie, forming a sofa, ora 
bed, of the most elegant kind with the least possi- 
ble trouble, and at a comparatively low price, Nu- 
merous varieties of invalid beds were also exhibited 
in several parts of the galleries. 

Imitation marble tadles, &c. 

There were some alabaster tables beautifully 

painted, and also some tables in curiously beautiful 
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jmitations of marble, the latter by M. Ciceri.— 
These were very peculiar products, for not only 
were the colors chosen with close attention to 
mineralogical distinction, but the forms of the veins, 
the accidents of the marble, were imitated to per- 
fection. Upon the stucco, or other substance, of 
which these tables are formed, M. Ciceri paints 
landscapes and other devices, which, when the 
marble polish comes to be applied, look themselves 
like part of the slab. Various imitations of inarble 
in colored bitumen for tables, chimney-pieces, 
floors, &c. formed a beautiful subdivision of the 
exhibition; and some marble chimney- pieces, mould- 
ed by machinery, might justly be considered as the 
acme of this class of manufactured productions.— 
We observed some curiously painted butterflies, 
executed upon muslin, silk and other stuff, by M. 
Bemy, Of no small merit, and fit either for articles 
of dress, or for objects of turniture. The japan 
work of this artist was remarkable for its good 
taste. M. Marchese’s highly beautiful compart- 
ments in wood inlaid for floors, and panels, &c. at- 
tracted universal attention. The good taste that 
composed the patterns, the excellent choice of 
colors, and the very moderate prices of these arti- 
cles, must ultimately ensure their admission into 
every house. We ought not to forget to state that 
an invention by Vinant, for taking casts in plaster, 
without the seams usually apparent on them in 
their rough state, evinced no small degree of inge- 
nuity. 
Miscellaneous «rticles. 

As a detached object, and one quite hors de ligne, 
we may mention an exquisite Prie dieu, in oak, 
sculptured by Beudin, of Gisors. Wedid not think 
that so fine a piece of gothic wood work could have 
been produced in the 19th century; and we hail it 
as a good sign of what may be hereafter expected 
in a similar line, 

Some other objects, not less interesting and beau- 
tiful than any in the whole collection, formed a set 
of cork models, executed by M. Pelet, of Nismes; 
of all the Roman buildings in the south of France. 
The vast amphitheatre, the elegant Maison Carree, 
and the Tour Magne of Nismes; the theatre and 
the triumphal arch of Orange; the triumphal arch 
and tomb of St- Remy; the Pont du Gard; the am- 
phitheatre of Arles, &c. were represented with the 
utmust accuracy and delicacy of detail. Their co- 
lor was tolerably well rendered; and altogether 
they are well worthy of a distinguished place in 
one of the national museums. We hail their ap- 
pearance as a good sign of the attention now 
awakening in France to the preservation and de- 
scription of national monuments of all kinds and 
epochs. 





LETTER FROM MR. McDUFFIE, 
To the editor of the South- Carolintan: 

Srr: The numerous and incessant denunciations, 
to which the ‘“‘cotton circular’? has been exposed, 
ever since its publication, and the misapprehen- 
sions in which those denunciations seem to have 
originated, render it in some sort, ny duty, toexplain 
the true object of that paper, so far as I understand 
it, and to state moreover, the exact relation that I 
bear to it. 

While remaining a few days in New York, on 
my return from Europe, [ met with two of my 
friends, who were cotton planters; and the extraor- 
dinary and artificial state of the cotton trade, and 
its consequent exposure to the mercy of adverse 
combinations, on the other side of the water, and 
of every great pressure in the money markets, either 
of London or New York, became the subject of 
frequent conversation between us. We concurred 
fully in certain leading features of a plan for re- 
storing the trade in that staple, which is the aclual 
currency of our foreign commerce, to something like 
the stability and uniformity which should belong 
to an article performing a function so highly import- 
ant—a plan which would, at the same time pro- 
mote the interest of the cotton planters, give to our 
southern banks that control over the foreign ex- 
ehanges, that naturally and rightfully belongs to 
the states, which produce the staple upon which 
nearly all the foreign bills of the United States are 
drawn; and by this means give a powerful aid, to 
the direct trade of importation and exportation, 
through our southern cities, in which all parties 
ainong us take so deep an interest. 


I will now, very briefly, state the outlines of the 
plan, to which I have alluded, so far as my views 
and opinions are invoived in it. 

I propose that the existing banks, in the cotton 
growing states, should discount the notes of cotton 
planters and others, upon the security of cotton, 
actually deposited in a neighboring warehouse, 








every paper being put in possession of the bank, 
hecessary to the completeness and security of its: 


hen. That the notes should be discounted at 90 
days, with an understanding, that if the proprietor 
of the cotton determined not to have it shipped to 
Europe in that time, the note must be punctually 
paid at its maturity, or the bank be authorised to 
have the cotton sold, holding the surplus, after pay- 
ing the note, as a deposite to the credit of the pro- 
prietor. 

But if the proprietor determined to ship his cot- 
ton, which it is presumed would be the case, in 
most instances, the bank should be authorised, at 
the end of the ninety days, to draw a ninety-day 
bill upon Europe against the cotton, having been at 
the time of the shipment, placed in possession of 
all the documents necessary to make that authority 
affective, the planter or proprietor, retaining the 
control over the times and terms of selling the cot- 
ton, provided it be sold in time to discharge the 
bill drawn against it, at its maturity. 

This is the whole sum and substance of the plan, 
so far as I have had any agency in it. In setting 
down ninety days as the time that the notes dis- 
counted, and bills drawn should have to run, I have 
merely adopted what I suppose would be conveni- 
ent periods, subject of course to such modifications 
as experience may suggest. 

This is a very simple plan, entirely unincumber- 
ed with new or experimental machinery; and though 
it aims to work no miracles, I will point out in a 
few words, what I consider the plain results and 
obvious benefits it would produce, to our banks, 
and our cotton planters, and our merchants. 

It would place our banks on a more solid founda- 
tion than any other banks in the United States, by 
giving them a constant supply of foreign exchange. 
For example, I send my cotton to Charleston, at 
any cenvenient periods. 1 apply to one of our 
banks, to discount my note at 90 days, upon the 
security of that portion of my cotton actually in 
the warehouse, instead of personal security; the 
bank having the cotton inspected, its current value 
estimated by competent judges, and discounting 
my note for such an amount as will render the 
transaction perfectly safe. At the end of the 90 
days, I pay off my note, not in the bills of the bank 
itself, which it cannot convert into specie, but in 
an unquestionable bill of exchange on London, 
which I authorise it to draw, payable ninety days 
after sight, on Baring, Brothers and company, with 
whose house in Liverpool, I have in the mean time, 
caused my cotton to be deposited, subject to the 
lien of the bank. Now, every well informed banker 
knows that, a bill of exchange upon London, is to 
a bank here, precisely equivalent to so much specie 
in its vaults. For all practical purposes, therefore, 
I pay off my note to the bank in specie. It follows 
that a bank that would go largely into this business, 
would have a constant supply of sterling exchange, 
of the most unquestionable kind, that would render 
it perfectly impregnable. So much for the imme. 
diate benefits this plan would confer on our southern 
banks. 

The benefits which the planter w. uld derive from 
it would be, in the first place, the prompt conver- 
tion of a large proportion of his cotton into cash, 
as soon as it reached the market, without selling it, 
and without asking any costly favors of his factor 
or any body else; for the transaction with the bank, 
however, beneficial to the planter, would be con- 
ferring a favor instead of receiving it. In the next 
place, the planter would have six months and a half 
or seven months, from the time he received the ad- 
vance upon his cotton, to avail himself of any 
favorable changes in the market, if heshould choose 
to ship it to Europe. <A bill drawn on England at 
90 days sight, could never be presented in less than 
15 days, and often in not less than thirty, after its 
sale here; so that this much would be added to the 
two fixed periods of 90 days each, which the note 
and the bill had to run. 

But another advantage would result to the plant- 
er, from the proposed plan, less direct, but not less 
important—an advantage, in which every class, on 
both sides of the water, would largely participate. 
That advantage is, its strong tendency to prevent 
the extravagant fluctuations in the price of cotton, 
we have heretofore experienced, so ruinous to all 
concerned, by taking the cotton trade, to a very 
great extent, out of the hands of mere speculators, 
who generally, have very little capital, and rely al- 
most entirely on bank credits for the means of ope- 
rating. The people have no idea how large a pro- 
portion of our cotton crop accumulates every year, 
in the hands of speculators, on both sides of the 
Atlantic. I was informed by one of the first bank- 
ers in England, that it was a common occurrence, 
for a cotton broker, with a capital of £20,000 to 
have on hand cotton to the amount of £200,000. 
The matter is even worse in this country. A spe- 
culator, who can by any means, get a credit in one 
of our banks, for $20,000, by repeating the opera- 














tions of purchasing, shipping and drawing rapid” 
ly, can soon have in his possession cotton to the 
amount of $200,000; resting on no other basis than 
the original bank loan of $20,000. While trade is 
seemingly prosperous, money abundant, and loans 
easily obtained, this accumulation of cotton in the 
hands of speculators and brokers, undoubtedly tends 
to enchance the price. But the moment there oc- 
curs a pressure in the money market, and the 
banks haveto callin their debts and curtail their 
discounts, the whole of his actumulated mass of 
cotton is necessarily forced upon the market at 
once, in quantity, three or four times exceeding the 
existing demand for it; unavoidably produciug an 
extreme and unnatural depression in the price. It 
is much more the interest of the cotton planters and 
regular merchants, that the price of cotton should 
be steady and uniform, than that it should be occa- 
sionally very high. But mere cotton speculators 


| have the same interest in the fluctuations in the 


price of cotton,as money brokers have in the de- 
rangement and fluctuations of the currercy. 

1 was very much surprised, therefore, when I 
saw that your intelligent correspondent, ‘‘a cotion 
planter,” so very widely mistook the matter, as to 
ascribe to the *‘cotton circular,” a design to force a 
confederacy between the banks and the speculators! 
Heaven forbid the bands of sucha union, Your 
correspondent would have come much nearer the 
mark, if he had supposed that about nine-tenths of 
the assaults made upon that paper, have proceed- 
ed directly or indirectly from this latter class of 
persons. 

No banking operations can be more legitimate 
than that proposed by the circular. Besides the 
stability and security it will impart to the banks, it 
prescribes a safe, practical limit upon bank circula- 
tion. A currency never can become redundant, 
which is issued upon the principle proposed, for 
every dollar of circulation thus issued, would re- 
present the actual annual income of the country. 
This would not bea mere nominal representation, 
as is the case when it is said that bank bills repre- 
sent specie. The cotton is actually there to the 
fullamount of the bills issued and advanced upon 
it, when every body knows that the specie in the 
vaults of all the banks does net amount to one- 
fourth of their aggregate circulation. So that in 
fact, every paper dollar represents only twenty-five 
centsin specie. I shall be very naturally asked, 
“if these are your views of our system of banking, 
how is it that you signed a paper proposing the is- 
sue of post notes payable at remote periods?” [ 
answer, that ny name was signed to the circular, 
by a friend, several weeks after I left New York, 
upon the implied authority, derived trom a very 
strong and intimate personal friendship, and from 
my known concurrence in the general principles and 
objects developed in that document. The issue of 
post notes, he no doubt considered a matter of de- 
tail, which the convention would adopt or reject as 
its deliberate judgment should dictate. I am very 
sorry it was suggested in the circular, as it has 
given rise to much of the opposition to a call of a 
convention, and is a measure to which I should, as 
at present advised, be decidedly opposed. J do not 
think the proposed post notes could possibly be 
made to answer the purpose of acurrency, and asa 
cotton planter, [ am sure they would not answer my 
purpose. 

As to the sixty million cotton bank, which some 
lively imagination has foisted into the circular, the 
people of South Carolina do not require to be in- 
formed, that Iam the very last man in the state, 
who would give it the slightest countenance. They 
cannot but recollect, that in my last annual mes- 
sage—as chief mayistrate of South Carolina, I used 
the very strongest language in opposition to the 
chartering of a gigantie bank then projected, urging 
in opposition to it the general redundancy of the 
currency, and predicting the commercial explosion 
which took place a few months afterwards, to those 
who were utterly deaf to the warning. That bank 
was chartered by an overwhelming majority; those 
who are now for a United States bank, and those 
who are for a sub treasury system, seeming to vie 
with cach other, who should contribute most. to 
swell the torrent in its favor, while I should have 
stood ‘solitary and alone,” if the venerable judge 
Colcock, whose loss South Carolina has so much 
cause to deplore, and a few others, had not stood 
firmly by my side. It would be extraordinary in- 
deed, if under these circumstances, 1 should be in 
favor of such a bank as has been recently suggest- 
ed. Iam one of those who believe, that the issue 
of one hundred millions of bank paper, in addition 
to the present circulation, so far from adding one 
cent to the wealth or capital of the country, would 
be the greatest evil that could be inflicted on it; 
operating as an insidious transfer of that vast sum, 
from the pockets of the people at large, to the cor- 
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poration issuing the paper. I believe our currency 
is now redundant, and that no remedy can ever cure 
its diseased condition, whether it be the sub-treasu- 
ry scheme, or national bank, that does not reduce 
our bank circulation to its proper limits. To sup- 
pose, as multitudes vainly do, that it is within the 
compass of human power to relieve the embarrass- 
ed, by making money plenty, and by the same agen- 
cy, to reform the currency, by sinking it scarce, is 
to suppose a miracle, such as divine power has ne- 
ver performed. 

It is very remote from my intention, therefore, to 
do any thing to promote the interest of mere specu- 
lators in bank charters, or in any thing else; my 
views are of a more homely and practical kind, 
looking to the restoration of our trade to its ancient 
channels. [In this view, the encouragement of our 
importing merchants, is a matter of vital interest at 
the present moment; and I know of nothing that 
would place it more completely in the power of 
our banks to afford that encouragement, than the 
plan proposed. Having alwaysa supply of sterling 
excliangé, they would be enabled to meet the wants 
of our importing merchants; and having in like 
manner a large credit in Europe, they would be at 
all times able to give these merchants a credit there, 
better for them than bills of exchange. 

Indeed, our banks having the control of the fo- 
reign exchange, would, by that means, acquire the 
control of the domestic also, and the exchange be- 
tween the north and south would be equalized, or 
turned in our faver, 

After this brief exposition of the proposed plan of 
restoring the cotton trade to its natural channels, I 
will notice a few of the objections urged against it. 

A great apprehension is expressed, that this 
movement on our side will produce counter-com- 
binations on the other. Most assuredly, the char- 
ges made against the “circular,” and the tone of 
the articles published in some of our own journals 
are calculated to encourage and invite such com- 
binations. They charge upon us bostile and offen- 
sive combinations, when we propose only to assume 
a defenceless position, to resist such combinations 
« road, and tou avoid the necessity of glutting the 
ro irkets in moments of panic or temporary and un- 
» tural depression. They proclaim our weakness, 
and exaggerate the power of the adversary, as much 
as to say to the European manufacturers, now no- 
toriously combined to force down the price of cot- 
ton, in the face of the most deficient crop ever 
made, “go on—gentlemen, regulate the price of 
cotton as you please, any effort made to resist you 
by the poor dispersed planters, will be impotent and 
ridiculous.” If there be either nationality, patri-, 
otisin, or truth in these statements and sentiments, 
it escapes my perception. If it were tocome toa 
war of coinbinations, which God forbid, it is utter- 
ly untrue, that we should be powerless in such a 
contest. We possess the locks of Sampson. Our 
cotton is absolutely indispensable to the manufac- 
turing and commercial nations of Europe, and by 
withholding a single crop, we could spread starva- 
tion and rebellion over all the manufacturing por- 
tions of Europe, and cause the Jord}y capitalists, so 
much dreaded to cry out for quaters. A pretty story 
to proclaim abroad, that the producers of our an- 
nual export of $80,000,000 of a staple. admitted to 
be equal toso much bullion—a staple too, which 
sustains nearly one-half of the entire commerce of 
England, are too impotent to guard their own in- 
terests. If with such resources, our planters have 
been feeble, because, as your correspondent justly 
says, they are widely dispersed —it is the very rea- 
son why should assemble together, to devise the 
mneans of controling their own property, which 
every body else has been too long in the habit 
of controlling and using for their own purposes. 

As to combinations abroad, they exist already, 
and have recently carried their power to the utmost 
stretch. ‘They have had to give way, anda re-ac- 
tion is already commenced. The idea that other 
cotton countries will rival and supplant us, is ut- 
terly visionary. I said to an intelligent merchant 
of Londun, intimately acquainted with the East In- 
dia trade, “how is it that England has never been 
able to obtain a larger supply of cotton from her 
East India possessions?” He replied, ‘‘the differ- 
ence of freight alone, tosay nothing of other causes 
is sufficient to account for it.” 

But the co.nbination of slave labor with highly 
intelligent proprietors, present, to direct their ope- 
rations—a combination which exists no where else 
in the world, is the great and sufficient cause of 
that superiority in our cotton planting, which will 
forever defy all competition until fanaticism shall 
reduce us tothe condition of St. Domingo and 
Jamaica. I will notice but one or two more objec 
tions. 

One writer exclaims “let trade alone to regulate 





itself!” and another is very absurd as to consider 


this effort of the planters to place their property out 
of the reach of foreign combinations, by preventing 
its accumulation in the hands of speculators, with- 
out capital, as a gross violation of the principles of 
free trade! Verily, these are new lights shed upon 
the world! Because, forsooth, the planters choose 
to select their own agents, their own manner, and 
their own time for bringing own cotton to 
market, a tremendous hubbub is forthwith raised, 
as if the constitution were about to be torne down. 
The planters, quiet and dispersed as they are, have 
been so long and so habitually sheared, that those 
who have enjoyed the golden fleece, seem now to 
regard it as a vested right. It is hightime to break 
the illusion of this proscriptive right, and teach all 
such, that if the planters have been picked and 
fleeced, they are neither geese nor sheep. And if 
any class in our southern cominunities chose to 
take sides against us, and even become the advo- 
cates of the foreign manufacturers, as the extraor- 
dinary course of some of our journals on the sea 
coast and the gulf would almost warrant us in sus- 
pecting—they must be taught that the planters con- 
stitute the first estate in the empire of southern 
commerce, and are not to be driven or flattered or 
wheeled froin their just purposes, by the combined 
forces of speculators and editors. 

I trust, therefore, that the proposed convention 
will assemble at Macon, and that the planters at 
least will be fully represented, by the very ablest 
men they can select, It is no ordinary occasion, but 
far more important to the south and south west, 
than all the presidential conventions ever brought 
together. GEORGE McDUFFIE. 


MR. RIVES’ SPEECH. 
Louisa Court House, September 9, 1839. 
To the honorable W. C. Rives: 

Srr: The undersigned in accordance with the 
wishes of many of your friends and fellow citizens 
of the county of Louisia, have to request you to 
furnish them with a copy (or something of that 
character) of your speech delivered to a large as- 
sembly of the good citizens of the county, on the 
7th instant. In making this request we are aware 
of the trouble to which we subject you, (for it is 
no little labor to write out an address like the one 
to which we allude), but we trust the anxiety which 
we feel on the occasion, in common with many 
others, is a sufficient apology. 

We are respectfully your friends and fellow citi- 
zens, 

P. Hackett, 

Jos. K. Pendleton, 

Juo. R. Quarles, 

Jno. Ellis, 

Nath. Mills, 





Chas. B. Hopkins, 

B. W. Bramham, 

Wm. M. Ambler, 

Dan’l. E. Hickman, 

Wm. F. Johnson. 

SPEECH OF wW. C. RIVES, 
At a public dinner given him at Louisa court house, 

Virginia, on the 7th September, 1839. 

The following toast having been proposed and 
drank with great enthusiasm—“‘Our distinguished 
guest, W. C. Rives—like Fabricious at the tent of 
Pyrrhus—unsedaced by the allurements of yester- 
day, unterrified by the threats of to-day, his devo- 
tion to his party has not been sufficient to induce 
him fo forget his country. In his opposition to the 
will of the executive, be has exhibited firmness and 
abilities which should inspire his countrymen with 
increased confidence in the man, who has too much 
virtue to surrender his principles for his party.” 

Mr. Rives addressed the company in substance 
as follows— 

Fellow citizens of the county of Louisa: 

I rise to return you my sincere and heartfelt ac- 
knowledgments for the honor you have done me.— 
Without any claim on your kindness derived froin 
former political relations, a tie which never fails to 
create the warmest sympathies, and with even but 
a very limited personal acquaintance among you, 
you have yet been pleased to manifest towards me 
the cordial interest of old constituents and friends. 
Occupying the unambitious station of a private 
citizen without the glare or consequence of public 
office, enjoying none even of that adventitious in- 
fluence which a systematic connection with a party 
ever gives to individuals, but standing upon the 
humble merit alone, for whatsoever they may have 
been intrinsically worth, of past efforts in the cause 
of the country, you have yet, notwithstanding these 
unattractive circumstances, sought me out in the 
obscurity of my retreat, and made me the object of 
this public and flattering demonstration of your 
confidence and regard. Nothing but the magnani 
mous sentiments, which animate the bosom of a 
free people, could have led to this generous proce- 
dure on your part. You saw me, gentlemen, for a 
consistent adherence to principle, denounced as an 
apostate—for a faithful representation of the senti- 
ments, and an honest endeavor to execute the will 


|which, as one of her representatives, I 
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of my constituents, stigmatized as a traitor—and for 
refusing to put off old, and to assume the livery of 
new professions and doctrines, at the arbitrary fig 
ding of power and of party, you saw me attempted 
to be branded as a turn-coat and deserter: and 
moved bythe spectacle of injustice exhibited in 
these revolting accusations, you have fearlessly, in 
the integrity of your hearts, come forward to cheer 
me by the assurances of your approbation and ap- 
plause. I beg you to be assured gentlemen, that [ 
appreciate this noble conduct of yours as I ought 
to do, that I value this testimony of your good 
opinion, as [ ever prize the unbought and sponta- 
neous voice of a virtuons and intelligent people; 
and that E accepted it, with sensibility and pride, as 
an ample set off to all the fierce denunciations of 
party resentment with which I have been pursued, 
I have called on my accusers, fellow citizens, to 
say wherein have I offended, what heinous sin have 
[ committed, of what crime -against the liberties 
and happiness of my country bave I been guilty, 
that I have been thus ferociously pursued and de- 
nounced. Have [ abandoned any principle of the 
old republican creed of Virginia, which it has ever 
been my pride to profess, and to make the guide of 
my political conduct? [ desire nothing more than 


sto be judged by the recognized principles of that 


creed. Have I become the advocate of a latitudi- 
nous construction of the constitution—of a national 
bank—of a protective tariff—of a system of inter- 
nal improvements by the general government? No 
man can or will assert it. In all these respects, I 
challenge the strictest comparison of my acts and 
opinions with those even of the most orthodox in 
power. Have I betrayed any interest of the state, 
or misrepresented lier sentiments and opinions on 
any of the great questions of national policy, in 
ave beer 
called to take a part? No fellow citizens, no. It 
is my refasal, on the contrary, to offer up what I 
considered your highest interests as a sacrifice on 
the altar of party, that constitutes my great offence; 
and I am yet to see the candid man of any party 
who will not promptly admit that, in my opposition 
to the financial policy of the administration and its 
associated projects, I have faithfully reflected the 
actual opinions of a decided majority of the people 
of Virginia. 

Have I violated any pledge, or failed to fulfil any 
just and reasonable expectation as to my course?— 
And here, fellow citizens, you will excuse me for 
bestowing a very brief notice on a miserable attempt 
which has been made, by a sheer falsification of the 
record, to hold me up as advocating, in a speech 
which E made on the removal of the deposites, in 
January, 1834, an exclusive metallic curreney, and 
pledging myself to bring forward a scheme of that 
sort. Let the speeeh, in its unroutilated text, an- 
swer for itself. I will tell you, fellow citizens, what 
E said and what I afterwards did; and then you will 
judge whether I have renounced any opinion, or 
faited in the redemption of any pledge. I was com- 
batting on the occasion referred to, the old argument 
that a Bank of the United States was necessary, as 
a regulator, to preserve the soundness of the enrren- 
cy; and | expressed the opinion, in the words which 
| follow, that ‘whatever influence such an institution 
may be supposed to exert in preserving the sound- 
ness of the currency, that object would be much 

more effeetually promoted by a return, as far as 
practicable, to a metallic circulation.” Now, fel- 
low citizens, will you believe it, that certain news- 
paper writers, whose productions were much lauded 
and blazoned forth by the party press on the eve of 
the bate elections, (in their unscrupulous eagerness 
to convict me of some appearance of inconsistency }), 
while professing to quote literally with the usual ac- 
companiment of inverted commas, the above extract 
from my speech, actually suppressed the important 
qualifying phrase ‘“‘as far as practicable,’’ so as to 
inake it appear that I have advocated an absolute 
return to anexclusive metallic currency. But, gen- 
tlemen, this is not all. In the same paragraph of 
my speech, and immediately after the passage above 
quoted, I proceeded to define exactly what I meant 
‘*by a return, a3 far as practicable, to a metallic cir- 
culation.” I said, the first step in the process of ree 
form I contemplated, was ‘to let the Bank of the 
United States go down’’—the next was “to correct 
the und-rvaluation of the gold coins at the mint” 
—and the last, and certain)y not the least, was “to 
take measures to discharge and suppress the circu- 
lation of bank notes under the denomination of ten 
or twenty dollars, of which the effect wouid be to 
supply the ‘‘ordinary channels of circulation with 
gold and silver.”” When by meang of the previous 
suppression of bank notes under the denomination of 
ten or twenty dollars, the ordinary channels of eircu- 
lation should be supplied with gold and silver, I 
added, the government would then, (but certainly not 





lill then), “be prepared without hardship toe the 
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public debtors, to require the payment of its dues 
in specie.” I distinetly indicated the suppression 
of bank notes under ten or twenty dollars as the 
limit of ‘the return, as far as practicable, to a me- 
tallic circulation,” which I contemplated, and the 

revious accomplishment of that suppression as the 
indispensable condition precedent of any attempt 
on the a of the government to require the pay. 
went of its dues in specie.* And yet the whole of 
this explanatory and qualifying matter has been 
carefully omitted, in their quotations, by the party 
writers referred to; and they have seized upon a 
few general phrases here and there, rudely torn 
from the context, which plainly limited and ex- 

Jained their meaning, to produce the false impres- 
sion that in 1834 I had advocated an exclusive hard 
money currency, and pledged myself to bring for- 
ward, at some future day, a proposition having that 
object in view. 

[ have shown you fellow citizens the true scheme 
of currency reform which I have invariably advo- 
cated. It was this scheme which I distinctly set 
forth in the speech I made on the removal of the 
deposites in 1834, and it has ever since been the 
chart by which my whole course on the subject of 
the currency, and the collection of the revenue, has 
been steadily directed. It is the scheme to which 
I then pledged myself; and a few plain matters of 
fact will now enable you to decide whether I have 
not faithfully, and to the letter, pursued and endea- 
vored to carry itout. Very shortly after the speech 
made by me on the removal of the deposites, cir- 
cumstances occurred, as you doubtless well remem- 
ber, which made it proper and necessary, as I con- 
ceived, that I should resizn my seat in the senate of 
the United States. I was, two years after, re-elect- 
ed to the senate, and again took my seat in that 
body towards the close of the session of 1835-6, 
when it was too late to introduce any new measure 
of legislation.—Very early, however, in the suc- 
ceeding session of 1836-7, 1 brought forward a 
proposition in exact pursuance and fulfilment of 
the views I had expressed, on the occasion of the 
removal of the deposites in 1834. In the interval 
between my retirement from and return to the se- 
nate, two of the steps indicated in the progressive 
scheme of currency reform, which [ had advocated, 
had been already taken. The Bank of the U. States 
had gone down by the expiration and non-renewal 
of its charter, and a Jaw had been passed to correct 
the under valuation of the gold coins. What then, 
remained to be done, in completion of the plan of 
policy indicated in 1834, was to bring forward some 
measure “for the discouragement and suppression 
of the small notes under the denomination of ten 
or twenty dollars.””, The measure I brought for- 
ward had this object in view, proposing, after cer- 
tain designated periods, to receive in payment of 
the public revenue only the notes of such banks as, 
from and after those periods respectively, should 
cease to issue bills of the smaller denominations, 
extending the restriction ultimately but gradually 
to all notes under the denomination of twenty dol- 
lars—a policy which, if heartily adopted by the 
general government in its fiscal regulations, it was 
then believed would be finally embraced and ren- 
dered efficient by the co-operation of the states. 
This measure afterwards became well known under 
the name of the currency bill. It was passed by 
overwhelming majorities of both houses of congress, 
but being presented to the president, general Jack- 
son, within the last ten days of the session of con- 
gress and of his own administration, it was with- 
held by him, and by that means only, prevented 
from becoming a law, for if he had returned it with 
his objections, it was well known, there was much 
more than the constitutional majority of two-thirds 
in each house to overrule his veto. Why a mea- 
sure which was designed to carry out a policy 
which general Jackson himself had repeatedly re- 
commended, was thus violently strangled, I have 
never been able to devise, unless it were that, 
among its other provisions, it contained one over- 
laying the favorite executive bantling of the cele- 
brated specie circular. 





* Both on these important limitations were distinctly 
reiterated and fully developed by me in a speech which 
I made professedly on the “currency and collection of 
the public revenue,” (bein? in support of a proposition 
I had offered relating to those subjects), in the senate 
of the United States on the 10th January, 1837, eight 
months before the hard money sub-treasury project 
was broached by the president. In that speech it will 
be seen, I declared in express terms that “any attempt 
by the government to collect its revenues in specie 
alone, before a previous suppression of the smaller notes 
(under twenty dollars) had taken place, would be at- 
tended with great hardship to the public debtor, danger- 
ous runs upon the banks, and extensive distress and em- 

arrassment to the whole community.” The reader is 
respectfully referred to both that speech and the speech 


‘Still, however, I determined to make one more ef- 





However this may be, fellow citizens, I think 
you will not hesitate to say, upon this simple re- | 
cital of facts, that I had faithfully and to the letter 
pursued the views I had expressed in 1884—that I 
did all it was in my power to do, to carry out the 
policy and system of measures I then advocated; 
and if they were not conducted toa successful con- 
sumation, the fault, most assuredly, was not mine. 
But I was not satisfied with this single effort to 
carry out the views announced by me in 1834. At 
the special session of congress convened by presi- 
dent Van Buren in September 1837, I again 
brought forward, in persevering conformity to those 
views, the identical proposition T had offered dur- 
ing the session of 1836-7, when I had been sup- 
ported in it by the whole administration party in 
the senate, with the exception of four or five dis- 
sentients only. On this occasion, however, the 
ere pen having in the meantime recommended his 

ard money sub-treasury project the whole admi- 
nistration party, with very few exceptions, aban- 
doned me in the position I still continued to main- 
tain; and the same proposition which, only six 
months before, had received the nearly unanimous 
vote of the senate, was now in consequence of this 
sudden change of front by the body of the admi-* 
nistration party, negatived by a decided majority. 


fort; and during the succeeding regular session of 
1837-’38, I submitted, for the third time, with very 
slight modifications, as part of a more extensive 
measure, the same proposition which had, at a very 
recent date, been sanctioned by the almost unani- 
mous approval of the senate.—But the maledictions 





of party had been shed upon it, and it was again 
rejected. There let it rest.—Having done all that 
an honorable fidelity to principle could demand, I 
leave the responsibility where the power is. 

So much for a charge which, though resting on a 
gross and wanton mutilation of a printed context, 
and sustained only by a total ignorance or misre- 
presentation of facts, has yet been so often the 
theme of a distorting partizan malevolence, that I 
could not, in justice to an occasion, doubtless, in- 
tended by you to afford me the opportunity of de- 
fending myself against the various accusations di- 
rected against me, pass it over altogether without 
notice. Iask then again, fellow citizens, what 
have I done to merit all the obloquy and denuncia- 
tion with which I have been so copiously visited? 
Ihave firmly adhered to, and to the best of my 
ability zealously maintained, all the old republican 
doctrines of Virginia—I have faithfully represent- 
ed her opinions. and sought to guard her rights and 
interests in all the great questions of national poli- 
cy on which [ have been called as her representa- 
tive to act—and I have steadily pursued and per- 
severingly endeavored to carry out, under circum- 
stances of the greatest discouragement, while aban- 
doned by former friends, every principle I had laid 
down for the guidance of my public course. What 
crime, then, have I committed? I will tell you, fel- 
low citizens: I have refused, as the representative 
of this old ‘‘unterrified’? commonwealth of ours, 
to become the supple and pliant tool of power; I 
have not bowed the knee to Baal, and fallen down 
and worshipped the brazen image of executive in- 
fallibility. While in my conscience believing the 
leading measures of Mr. Van Buren’s administra- 
tion to be fraught with the greatest dangers to the 
liberties and happiness of my country, I have not 
been willing to utter with my lips the slavish and 
treasonable declaration that I would “sink orswim” 
with the author and persevering patron of these 
ineasures. This is my crime, and the source of all 
the bitter and vindictive denunciations to which 1 
have been exposed. 

No one, fellow citizens, could have had more or 
stronger motives of a personal nature to adhere to 
and support Mr. Van Buren’s administration than I 
have had. I had voted for and cordially sustained 
his election to his present elevated station, in the 
honest belief that he would conduct the affairs of 
the country with prudence, and in conformity to 
sound republican principles. I naturally wished, 
therefore, to justify the correctness of ny choice 
by finding cause to uphold, as far as I could, the 
wisdom of his measures. Other inducements of a 
more positive character were not wanting to make 
it the interest of whatever ambition I might pos- 
sess, to support his administration. ‘There was no- 
thing in the way of official advancement, that I 
could have desired, which was not placed at my 
disposal or within my reach. 
knew well from the history of political proscrip- 
tions in all countries, and especially in our own, 
that, if yielding to an imperious sense of duty to 
my country, I should fearlessly oppose any favorite 
measure of the administration, what a storm of ven- 
geance and denunciation I should draw down upon 





of 1834, 





my own head. I knew all this, as well then as I know 





it now, when I have experienced it all. But, in the 
high trust with which the generous confidence of my 
state had clothed me, I did not feel myse'f at liberty 
to take counsel either of my interests or my fears.— 
Without presuming to appropriate to myself the in- 
structive historical allusion in the toast with which 
you have honored me, in any other way than as a 
high example which we should all endeavor, at 
least, to approximate, I thought it would as little 
become a Virginia senator as a Roman consul to 
permit either the gold or the elephants, the bribes or 
the threats, cf Pyrrhus, or the offer even of the first 
place in the king’s court, to swerve him from his 
duty to his country, or to turn him from the path of 
rectitude and honor. I had received no mission 
from the state of Virginia to yield a blind obedi- 
ence to the will, or an indiscriminate support to 
the measures of the president. My business was 
to represent her—to look to her opinions and senti- 
ments—her rights and interests —and freely to op- 
pose or support the measures of the president, ac- 
cording as in my best judgment, (when unenlight- 
ened by instructions), they should conflict or cor- 
respond with those great principles. As senator 
of the United States, I had taken an oath ‘to sup- 
port the constitution” of my country, but none to 
support the president, right or wrong. On other 
occasions, when honored with other trusts, | have 
sworn fidelity to our ancient and beloved common- 
wealth; but I have never taken, and so long as I re- 
main an American freeman, I never will, take an 
oath of feally, secret or open, to any party chief- 
tain. 

It was under these circumstances, and with these 
views of my official trust, that I entered upon the 
discharge of my duties at the commencement of 
Mr. Van Buren’s administration. I was not only 
cordially disposed but even most anxious, to give 
his administration my support. I have accordingly 
supported his measures, whenever I could do so, 
consistently with a sense of paramount duty to the 
country, and a proper regard to old and long che- 
rished principles. But when in the face of the re- 
corded principles and policy of the whole party by 
which he was elected, the president came forward 
and urged upon the country a measure which, in 
ny conscience, I believed to be fraught with the 
greatest dangers to its liberty and happiness, I could 
recognise nothing either of authority or of infalli- 
bility in the executive will, to require me to sur- 
render to it the solemn convictions of my own un- 
derstanding and the highest interests of my consti- 
tuents. Gentlemen, you all recollect the history of 
this sinister measure, (I refer, of course, to the sub- 
treasury project), which for the last two years, 
since it has so strangely won the presidential regard, 
has been hanging like an avalanche of terror and 
desolation over the country. You all remember that 
when it was brought forward in 1834-5, it stood 
condemned by the recorded votes of the entire ad- 
ministration party, (withasolitary exception only), 
of that day. It was denounced, in the name and 
under the authority of gen. Jackson’s administra- 
tion, by the official organ of the government, as an- 
ti-republican, demoralising, corrupling, disorganising, 
revolutionary. It was held up to public reprobation, 
as a scheme fraught with the most alarming danger 
to the public liberty ‘by enlarging executive power 
and putting in its hands the means of corruption,” 
as transferring the pulic money “directly into the 
palms of executive agents, the creatures and parti- 
zans of the president, instead of keeping it on de- 
posite in banks, whence it could not be drawn for 
other than public purposes without instant detec- 
tion’’—-and thus “exposing it to be plundered by a 
hundred hands, where one cannot now reach it!”’ 
These sentiments were echoed by the republican 
press throughout the country, and formed the ac- 
knowledged and universal creed of the repubijican 
party. Resting, as they did, on the impregnable 
foundations of truth and reason, they commanded 
my most hearty assent. The more too, I reflected 
on the practical operations of this scheme, with its 
stern and monopolising exaction of specie for the 
government and its stipendiaries, the more tho- 
roughly was I convinced of its ruinons effects on 
the general prosperity and business concerns of the 
whole community—and that, with the additional 
apparatus with which it was proposed to arm it, of 
treasury notes, of certificates of deposite, founded 





On the other hand, T | 


on the government hoards of specie, to serve as a 
general currency, of buying and selling bills of ex- 
change, and of making transfers, through its own 
instrumentality, of large sums of money from the 
places of collection to the places of disbursement, 
separated by the immense distances of our conti- 





nent, it would, inevitably, work itself into a great 
government bank—the realization of the most fearful 
conjunction of the moneyed and political power of 





the country, which the imagination can conceive! 
| With these views of the character and tendencies of 
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the executive scheme, honestly and thoroughly en- 
tertained—views, too, which had the high sanction, 
at a very recent date, of the unanimous concurrence 
of the whole republican party—should I not, fel- 
low citizens, have been a traitor indeed, (a traitor 
to my country), if IT had permitted any slavish and 
demoralising notion of personal or party allegiance 
to the president to draw me into its support? 

I will not, fellow citizens, at this time of day and 
upon an occasion like this, weary you by a formal 
argument on the character and tendencies of the 
sub-treasury project. Discussion, in every variety 
of form, has well-nigh exhausted the theme, and I 
could hardly promise myself that it would be in my 
»ower to present it to you in any new or important 
ights. Experience, however, the best of teachers, 
is daily throwing a blaze of light on its fatal ten- 
dencies, and adding fresh testimony to the truth 
and force of the objections which have been so often, 
but so unavailingly, (so far as the authors of the 
measures are concerned), urged against it. The 
system has already been in operation ona very limit- 
ed seale and in a modified form, in respect to the 
custody alone of the public moneys; and what have 
been its fruits? A scene of public plunder and of 
wide-spread official delinquency, which must cause 
every honest citizen, whether he regard the honor 
and public morals of his country, or the safety of 
its treasure, to hang his head in indignant humilia- 
tion. From the ‘‘one fell swoop”? of a million and 
a quarter of dollars, by the New York collector, to 
the petty larcenies of some village delinquent, what 
have we seen, since the adoption of this system by 
the executive but a continued and mortifying spec- 
tacle of official peculation, and dilapidation of the 
public funds? Hardly aday passes that does not 
add some new defaulter to this already swollen list 
of infidelity, and public robbery. 

“The ear is pained, 

The soul is sick with every day’s report 

Of wrong and fraud with which the land is filled.” 

But painful and provoking as are these fruits of 
the sub-treasury policy, while yet in “the green 
tree’? too, and but very partially put in practice, 
they hardly deserve a moment’s consideration, com- 
pared with those extensive aid desolating inroads 
upon the public prosperity and liberty, which must 
inevitably result from its operation, when the en- 
tire system shall be fully organised, and set in mo- 
tion by law. If you desire, fellow citizens, to see 
these ruinous consequences pourirayed with a pen- 
cil of light, and from a source of the highest au- 
thority and impartiality, let me recommend to your 
calm consideration a most able Jetter upon the sub- 
ject written by president Dew, of William & Mary 
college, to a friend in Alabama, and which, though 
not intended for publication, has happily, for the 
cause of truth and the public instruction, found its 
way to the press. That profound and distinguish- 
ed political economist, whose opinions on this sub- 
ject will surely not receive the less consideration 
from the fact that he is removed from the arena, 
and exempt from the bias of party politics, has 
analysed and laid bare, in the letter to which I 
have referred, the operations of this fatal system, 
with a force of logic and learning combined, which 
cannot, as it seems to me, be resisted by any can- 
did mind. He has shewn that the system is in- 
compatible “with the civilization of the age in 
which we live’’—that “it is a decided movement 
backward towards the ages of barbarism’’—-that it 
is “an open declaration of war against the estab- 
lished credit system of the country,” whose over- 
throw cannot be accomplished without laying in 
ruins, by the same blow, the most important inte- 
rests of socicty—and that so far from exerting a 
salutary influence, as has been pretended, on the 
currency and the commerce of the country, it would 
involve the one in ‘‘coustant fluctuation and inse- 
curity” and subject the other to ‘violent convul- 
sions and embarrassments,” enhancing, at the same 
time, the weight of public taxation, and putting in 
the hands of the execulive a moneyed engine of the 
most formidable power. On this last point, he 
uses the following emphatic language: “Give the 
president of the United States the sub-treasury, 
hemmed in and guarded by all the devices which 
the wisdom of man can contrive, and I will ven- 
ture the prophecy that not one generation will pass 
awav, before the trainmels will be removed, every 
obstacle be vvercome, and your sub-treasury will 
stand forth, confessed to the world a colossal bank- 
ing institution, controlled and directed by the exe- 
cutive and his minions,” and ‘*‘wo to that country 
which shall ever witness the consummation of so 
monstrous an alliance!” Shall we, fellow citizens, 
in the headlong career of a senseless party spirit, 
turn adeaf ear to these warnings of a far-seeing 
and patriot philosophy, coming in aid of the in- 
stinctive suggestions of our own common sense? 
And yet my refusal to blindly follow the lead of 











the president, in support of a system so characte- 
rised by the united voice of reason and philosophy 
and condemned in advance by the unanimous de- 
nunciations of his own political friends, is one of 
the high crimes and misdemeanors for which I am 
this day arraigned before you as a traitor and 
apostate? 

I say one, gentlemen, for there are other counts in 
the indictment against me, to which I will now pro- 
ceed. The next offence,in point of time, for which 
[I have been arraigned by my accusers, is that at 
the commencement of the late session of congress, 
finding the country filled with rumors in regard to 
a renewed and illicit fiscal connection between the 
government and the Bank of the United States, I 
had the hardihood to offer certain resolutions of 
enquiry calling upon the executive for information 
in regard to the existence and particulars of that 
connection. You all recollect, gentlemen, the 
‘long agony” through which the country had pass- 
ed, in order to dissolve the former fiscal connection 
with that institution. I speak of the Bank of the 
U. States, under its national and state charter, as 
virtually one and the same institution; for its capi- 
tal was the same, its stockholders were the same 
(with the single exception of the shares formerly 


held by the U. States), its principal officers were’ 


the same, its spirit and administration were the 
same. It had been so expressly declared to be by 
the president of the U. States hiinself and all his 
leading supporters; and by him and them, an “un- 
compromising hostility” had been solemnly de- 
nounced against it. What, therefore, was the just 
surprise of the country to learn that these relations 
had been all at once, suddenly changed, and that 
the very administration, which had denounced “un- 
compromising hostility’ against the bank, had 
again made it to a great extent, the fiscal agent and 
depository of the government, and had deliberately 
renewed a connection, which the whole country 
had been sorecently convulsed to dissolve! I look- 
ed, with anxiety, into the annual repcort of the se- 
cretary of the treasury, presented to us at the com- 
mencement of the session of congress, for a full 
disclosure and explanation of these transactions 
with the bank, in relation to which the public feel- 
ing and curiosity had been so strongly aroused. 
But I looked in vain. <A studied reserve and am- 
biguity were maintained on the subject, and no- 
thing appeared but the fact, sufficiently significant 
however, at that shewn, not by the body of the 
report, but by a sinall document annexed to it, that 
near two millions of the puolic money were even 
at that time, on deposite in the Bank of the United 
States! But, soon after the secretary’s report, the 
president of the bank himself ostentatiously ad- 
dressed a letter, through the medium of the news- 
papers, to ex-president Adams, throwing off all 
reserve, and evidently written in the exulting con- 
sciousness of successful achievement, announcing 
to the country that his differences with his old an- 
tagonist had been satisfactorily terminated—that he 
‘‘no longer had controversies with the government 
of the union’’—that “arrangements had been made 
which had brought the government into efficient 
co-operation with the bank for the re-establishment 
of the currency”—that ‘‘in the month of July pre- 
ceding, the government had agreed to receive an 
anticipated payment of the bonds of the bank, to 
the amount of between four and five millions of 
dollars, in a credit to the treasurer on the books of 
the bank’’—and that ‘‘arrangements were made 
with the government for the more distant public 
disbursements in the noles of the bank!” Here, 
then, seemed to be “confirmation strong”’ from one 
of the high contracting parties, of all that rumor 
had alleged in regard to the renewed fiscal connec. 
tion between the government, and the Bank of the 
U. States—enough, most assuredly, to justify, and 
even to demand enquiry. 

Now, fellow citizens, I ask you in all candor to 
say if, with these facts and revelations before me, 
disclosing transactions in direct violation of a law 
of congress, in open contempt of former profes- 
sions, and of the plain dealing and sincerity of the 
American character, I had held back, from any 
fear of the denunciations of power, and failed to 
unravel to the public view proceedings which 
seemed to me of such evil example, as well as 
wholly indefensible in themselves, should I not 
have shewn myself a craven son of the “Qld Do- 
minion,”* utterly unworthy of the high trust of re- 
presenting her honor and her rights? I so felt and 
thought, gentlemen, and I did not hesitate, there- 
fore, at once, to present resolutions, calling upon 
the executive for full information in regard to these 
illegitimate transactions. And what was shewnb 
the government’s own answer to the call? Why, 


that in the sale at par of one of its bonds for two 
and a quarter millions of dollars to the bank, which 
the act of congress authorised to be sold at its par 
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value for “money in hand” only, it was agreed be. 
tween the government and the bank that the 
amount was to be paid in instalments, “not exceed. 
ing $500,000 a month,”—requiring a period of five 
months to accomplish the whole payment in! | 
see around me gentlemen of practical experience 
in such matters, to whom I might appeal for the 
construction of such a transaction as this; but sure. 
ly it requires nothing but a common understanding 
of a few plain English words to decide that this 
was not a sale for ‘money in hand,” but for money 
to be paid at future stipulated periods, and in mani- 
fest violation therefore, of the law under which jt 
was made, 

In regard to the other bond of the bank, the pay- 
ment of which was anticipated, the transaction en. 
tered into by the government with the bank was 
alike indefensible. Like all the bonds executed by 
the Bank of the U.S. for their portion of the stock 
of the old bank it bore interest from its date to the 
4th of March, 1836. The bond in question was 
payable on the 30th Sept. 1838, and was for about 
$2,300,000, (two million three hundred thonsand 
dollars), principal and interest. On the 13th of 
August preceding, (but six weeks before its ma- 
turity), the government entered into an agreement 
with the bank for discharging this bond by succes- 
sive instalments to be carried to the credit of the 
lreasurer on the books of ihe bank on the 15th of Au- 
gust, the 15th of September and the 15th of Octo- 
ber respectively. These instalments were to be 
entered to the credit of the treasurer on the books of 
the bank only, on the respective days mentioned, 
but were not then to be paid out. On the contrary 
the agreement was, that they were to remain on de- 
posite in the bank, and to be paid out, from time to 
time, as occasion might require, ‘ton drafts to be 
given in favor of the public creditors.” And yet it 
was expressly agreed by the secretary of the trea- 
sury that ‘‘interest should cease on each of these in- 
stalments,” not from the time when they were paid 
out, or drawn for, but from the day on which they 
were carried to the credit of the treasurer on the 
books of the bank. Now gentlemen, I think, you 
will say it was nothing short of downright sporting 
with the public funds committed to his charge, for 
the secretary of the treasury, without warrant of 
law, and without necessity, (for who can allege 
that, with an authority in the secretary’s hands, at 
the time, to issue treasury notes to the full amount 
of the bond, there was any necessity to anticipate 
its payment, only six and two weeks belore it 
became payable by its own limitation)—as sensible 
and unsophisticated men, I say, gentlemen, you 
eannot but demand what right or justification 
the secretary had thus to make an arrangement 
with the bank for stopping interest upon a public 
debt, bearing interest, before it was paid or even 
drawn for! 

Such fetlow citizens, tn detail was the illegal, un- 
anthorised and gratuitous character, of the transaec- 
tions between the governinent and the Bank of the 
United States. But it was the general scope, de- 
sign and result of these transactions, all aiming at 
and terminating in making the Bank of the United 
States, (in despite of former declarations of uncom- 
promising hostility} the leading depository and fis- 
cal agent of the government—and the dangerous 
consequences and evil example of an alliance thus 
brought about between the executive and the most 
powerful banking institution of the country, that 
mainly attracted and aroused my attention. In all 
the negotiations respecting the sale or anticipation 
of the bonds of the bank, it was a fundamental sti- 
pulation that the proceeds were to remain on depositle 
in the bank till called for by the public necessities, 
and that they were to be administered and applied 
by the bank, as the fiscal agent of the government, 
at whatever points, however remote, the public ser- 
vice should reguire payment to be made at, In ad- 
dition to the proceeds of these bonds, a sum of 
$300,000, received from the Bank of Kentucky, had 
been placed and left on deposite with the Bank of 
the United States, clearly manifesting that it was 
not the intention of the administration, at the time 
to limit its new relations with the bank to the avails 
of its own bonds only. In virtue of these different 
arrangements, public moneys to the amount of five 
millions of dollars had been deposited in the Bank 
of the United States, and that, at a time, too, when 
all the rest of the money belonging to the treasury, 
with the exception of what was in the mint, was 
stated by the secretary of the treasury himself “to 
be sometimes less than $200,000, (two bundred 
thousand dollars). Besides the advantages of these 
large deposites of the public money, the bank had 
secured to itself by its arrangements with the go- 
vernment, an incalculable benefit in the stipulation 
that its payments were to be made not at the counter 
of the bank in Philadelphia, but at remote places, 
chiefly in the south and west, the difference of ex- 
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change between which and Philadelphia cnabled it 

to realize an enormous gain. In these ramified finan- 

cial operations on behalf of the government, ex- 

tending from Boston to New Orleans and from Nor- 

folk to St. Louis, the bank was seen and felt, every 

where to be re-instated in its ancient connection 

with the government, without any fiat of law, and 

stood confessed to the view of the nation the accre- 

dited fiscal agent and representative of the admi- 

nistration. So sudden and extraordinary a revolu- 

tion in the relations of these recently antagonist and 
warring powers, brought about not only without the 
concurrence, butin despite of the legislative au- 

thority of the country, seemed to me a political 
phenomenon of the gravest character, Viewed in} 
connection with a new and most alarming doctrine 
brought forward in the president’s message at the 
commencement of the session of congress—a doc- 

trine which seemed designed, in advance, to palli- 

ate and excuse this monstrous alliance with the 
bank—it not only demanded enquiry and exposure 
but appealed, in the most impressive manner, to 
the anxious reflections of every patriot and freeman 
in the land. 


What, fellow citizens, was this doctrine? Why, 
that while the sub-treasury scheme should be the 
law of the land, (for the president again recom- 
mended it to the adoption of congress), the executive 
should ‘be left at liberty” to ‘‘use banks or not” as 
the fiseal agent of the government, according as he 
or hig secretary of the treasury might think it use- 

or politic, or convenient to do so. — A doctrine 
more directly at war with every principle of a 
limited government and more dangerous to the pub- 
lic liberty, the mind of man cannot conceive. You 
all recollect, gentlemen, how often and how ear- 
nestly Mr. Jefferson, the great patriarch of the re- 
ublican party, called upon congress to tie up the 
ands of “‘executive discretion” by legal regulation 
and especially to ‘‘circumscribe discretionary pow- 
er over the public money.’’* General Jackson, too, 
in “whose footsteps” the president was pledged to 
tread in calling the attention of congress to the re- 
gulation of the public deposites in banks by daw, 
had emphatically declared that ‘‘as little power as 
possible should be left to the president or secretary 
of the treasury over those institutions,” and again, 
in more general terms, that in every thing relating 
to “the custody and control of the public moneys, 
executive discretion should be restrained and limit- 
ed in the strictest possible manner.t”” Yet Mr. Van 
Buren, strangely forgetting these great maxims of 
his republican predecessors, gravely asked to be 
emancipated, in this delicate and important branch 
of the public interests, from all legislative restraint, 
and to be “left at liberty” to ‘‘use banks or not” as 
the fiscal agents of the government, acccording as 
he or his secretary of the treasury might determine 
it to be ‘useful or politic or convenient to do so.” 
What would this be, gentlemen, but to place all 
moneyed institutions of the country at the absolute 
devotion of the executive? No rule of law being 
established on the subject, prescribing the number 
of banks to be employed, the nature of the services 
to be performed by them, defining the manner of 
their selection, or specifying the causes for which 
alone, when once employed, they should be discon- 
tinued as fiscal agents, the president would be “left 
at liberty” toemploy them when or where, in what 
number or manner he pleased, to impose what con- 
ditions he chose, dismissing one to-day, employing 
another to-morrow, and thus wielding the public 
moneys alternately as a lure, or a terror to the 
banks, bring them at last into virtual subjection, 
and close alliance with the executive. Could there 
be a more striking illustration or a more seasonable 
warning of the formidable character of this sweep- 
ing diseretionary power over the moneyed institu- 
tions of the country, which the president modestly 
eraved for himself, than in the ominous alliance 
which, in spite of the most protracted and embitter- 
ed hostilities, and the most, solemn vows of ‘un- 
compromising” enmity, on one side atleast, its exer- 
cise had just effected between the administration 
and the most powerful banking institution in the 
union, It was for the sake of this moral, deeply in- 
teresting to the public liberties, and the best com- 
mentary [ could offer on the new and alarming doc- 
trines of the president’s message, that I felt myself 
especially called on to hold up this startling and un- 
natural alliance to the sober and earnest reflection 
of the country. 

But this new and most dangerous system of the 
president—a system compounded of the sub-trea- 
sury scheme and a discretionary employment of 
banks, both aiming at a fearful enlargement of the 








*See particularly his first message to congress in De- 
cember, 1801. 


tSee his annual message to congress, of Dec. 1834 








and Dec. 1835. 





executive power, deserves a farther development. 


By the sub-treasury project the executive acquires 

the possession and control of the public moneys—by 

the discretionary employment of banks, in the keep- 

ing and administration of the public moneys, the 

executive obtains a control ever the moneyed tnstiiu- 

ttons of the country. At first view these two 

schemes might seem to be incompatible. But by 

the simple contrivance of depositing the public mo- 

neys in bank to the creditor of the collector or re- 

ceiver who is the sub-treasurer, both objects are at 

once, reconciled, and become, indeed, mutually 

auxiliary to each other. The sub-treasurer or exe- 

cutive agent has still a perfect control and virtual 

custody of the money, because, standing to his cre- 

dit in the bank, he can draw it out at any time by 

his check, and reduce it intv his own personal pos- 
session; and, at the same time, having the full and 
unlimited discretion to leave it in bank or to draw 
it out—to continue it in the same bank or to trans- 
fer it to some other, according to his own interest 
or caprice, or the directions of his official head—the 
important object of executive influence and control 
over the moneyed institutions of the country is at- 
tained. Now, fellow citizens, this system of com- 
plicated evil and insecurity, and of accumulated and 
corrupting executive influence is the very system, 
which is, at this moment in full operation at New 
York, the great central depot of the public moneys, 
where, as we are told by the secretary of the trea- 

sury, ‘near two-thirds of the whole amount of the 
public revenue, arising from duties, is collected.” 
Its workings are fully developed and exposed by 
the examination and testimony of the collector him- 

self, (Mr. Jesse Hoyt), contained in a document 
most instructive for its facts, (the report of the in- 
vestigating committee on the Swartwout defalca- 
tion), which I sincerely wish could be in the hands 
of every citizen of this wide-spread republic.— 
Now, fellow citizens, you could hardly believe it, 
if it were not vouched by the extorted and reluctant 
testimony of the party himself, that all this immense 
portion of the public treasure, amounting annually 
to some fifteen millions of dollars, is kept by Mr. 

Hoyt as a part of his private funds! He einploys 
two banks, (the Bank of the State of New York, 
and the City Bank of New York), ‘as his own 
agents,” (to use his own language), and not as “the 
agents of the government.”’ He deposites the im- 
mense sums of public money collected by him, to 
his individual account in those banks, and not even 
to Ais credit as COLLECTOR, making ‘no distinc- 
tion whatever’ as he says, ‘in such deposites be- 
tween the public money, his own private funds, or 
the funds of his clients,” for Mr. Hoyt unites in 
himself the triple capacity of lawyer, collector and 
private citizen. What, then, is to prevent Mr. 

Hoyt, at any time, from drawing out by his own 
private check, not a million and a quarter of dollars, 
after the example of his predecessor, but two or 
three or more millions of the public money, accord- 
ing to the state of this ‘‘private account”’ of his, and 
invest it in his private speculations, expend it upon 
some great political contest, involving the fate of 
his patrons, or take a trip of pleasure with it across 
the Atlantic? Nothing—absolutely nothing, but 
that official integrity, which the president himself 
bas told us, and which the recent experience of the 
country but too mournfully confirms, ‘is not at all 
times proof against temptation.”” Yet such is the 
notable executive system for the safe-keeping of 
the public moneys of this great, hard-working and 
sensible nation of ours! In regard to the other 
branch of the system, which makes the people’s mo- 
ney, or, speaking in a more practical sense, the 
‘‘streams of executive bounty,” flow from one bank 
into another, “turned by the nod” of Mr. Hoyt, as 
the treasury vice-roy, and which enables him to 
speak of the banks used for the deposite of the pub- 
lic moneys as ‘this deposite banks,” ‘his agents,”’ 
&e. if it has not yet developed its baneful political 
influence on the moneyed institutions which sur- 
round him, most assuredly the day is not far distant 
when it will be seen and felt in all the maturity of 
its mischiefs. 

Seeing, fellow citizens, the wide-spread devasta- 
tion of the public funds by the infidelity of execu- 
tive agents, to whose custody they were committed, 
and especially the immense stake of the national 
treasure left absolutely at the mercy of one man in 
the city of New York, I felt that some one should 
assume the responsibility of proposing a practical 
remedy for so loose and dangerous a state of things. 
The experience of our own state having been full 
of instruction on this subject, I thought it incum- 
bent on me, if no one else did, to bring forward such: 
aplan. You all recollect, gentlemen, the succes- 
sive and mortifying defalcations of two of our state 
treasurers, men in whose probity the most unlimit- 
ed confidence had been reposed, but who were un- 
able, as so many others have been, to resist the 











temptation arising from the possession or control of 
large sums of public money. ‘These occurrences, 
involving both a heavy pecuniary loss to the state, 
and a melancholy sacrifice of individual character 
and happiness, called upon the legislature to apply 
a remedy; and the wisdom and experience of our 
ablest practical men were tasked in devising it. A 
system was at length matured and adopted which, 
in ten years of successful experience, has been 
found to confer the most absolute security, and is 
believed to be as perfect as the ingenuity of man 
can devise. ‘The fundamental and pervading prin- 
ciple of itis, that public moneys should, under no 
circumstances, pass into the hands of, or be touched 
at all by the treasurer, but that they should be paid 
directly into bank to the credit of the common- 
wealth ; and upon the production of the cashier’s 
receipt for the payment, the treasurer grants a dis- 
charge to the public debtor. So as to payments by 
the treasurer: the sum to be paid is first ascertained 
and settled by the auditor of public accounts, who 
draws his warrant for the amount upon the treasur- 
er, and the treasurer then endorses on the warrant 
an order of payment, addressed to the cashier of 
the bank where the public moneys are deposited, by 
whom the money is actually paid to the public cre- 
ditor. Thus, both in the RECEIPTS and PAYMENTS 
of the public money, not a dollar is eveu touched 
by or left under the individual control of the trea- 
surer. 

This was the system, gentlemen. which, under 
the high authority of the experience of Virginia, 
respectfully tendered to the friends of the adiminis- 
tration, as affording a practical and efficient security 
for the public moneys. The bill which I offered, 
pursuing the very language of our statute, with such 
modifications as a difference of circumstances re- 
quired, provided that the public dues, instead of be- 
ing paid into the hands of the executive agents, 
should, wherever practicable, be paid directly into 
the banks employed as depositories of the public 
inoneys, and there placed at once tc the credit of the 
treasurer of the United States. Being paid directly 
into bank, they would be secured against the risks 
which experience had so fully demonstrated to be 
inseparable from the personal custody of the collec- 
tors and receivers, and being placed there to the cre- 
dit of the treasurer of the United States, they could 
no longer be drawn out or controlled, in any man- 
ner, by the subordinate agents of the executive, but 
could be reached only by the treasurer, under a sys- 
tem of checks and counter-checks prescribed by 
law, ina warrantto be drawn by the secretary of the 
treasury, to be couniersigned by the comptroller, and 
to be recorded by the register, which had been found 
to furnish complete security tothe public moneys, 
when standing to the credit of the treasurer. But 
recommended as this system was by the ample and 
signal success which had attended its operation in 
Virginia, a3 well as sustained by the most obvious 
suggestions of a practical common sense, it fell be- 
neath a senseless party catch-word, (*‘the divorce of 
bank and slate ),”’ and was unceremoniously rejected, 
because it was said, forsooth, to draw the connec- 
tion closer than ever with the banks—or, in other 
words, fellow citizens, because it removed the pub- 
lic moneys farther than ever from the possession and 
control of the executive and its agents! The pro- 
position I had offered thus failing, my sagacious and 
patriotic friend, Mr. Tallmadge, a stern and bold 
defender of the people’s rights, as of his own digni- 
ty and independence, submitted one which proved 
an experimentum crusis in testing the views of the 
party. Without requiring the public dues to be 
paid or deposited in banks, it simply provided that 
whenever this should be done by the free will and 
pleasure of the executive or its agents, the public 
moneys so paid or deposited should be passed at once 
to the credit of the treasurer of the United States, in- 
stead of the credit of the collector or receiver. This 
proposition, must unquestionably just in itself, and 
even liberal to the views of the executive, shared 
the same fate with my own, and was immediately 
and decisively rejected. Does not this prove, gen- 
tleman, to demonstration, that the policy of the ad- 
ministration and its friends is, under all circumstan- 
ces, fo keep the public money in such a situation 
that it will be subject to the absolute disposition and 
control of the executive and its agents; and that if 
banks be employed, its object is to employ them in 
such a manner, (leaving the public deposites in 
them liable to be drawn out at any time, by the offi- 
cers making those deposites), as to bring the mo- 
neyed institutions of the country under a most dan- 
gerous dependance on executive discretion. Such 
is the two-fold and alarming policy plainly indicat- 
ed in the president’s message at the commencement 
of the late session of congress, and which his party 
have hitherto pursued with a faithful and unerring 
instinct. 

(TO BE CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT. ] 
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The Trenton encampment. T'renton, Sept. 27. Maj. 
general Scott arrived yesterday, and it is understood, 
will finally review the troops on Saturday. It is ex- 
pected that orders will be given inamediately for break- 
ing up the encampment. . 

e should be doing violence to the feelings of the 
community and ourselves, did we fail to express on this 
occasion the regret with which we shall part with the 
officers of the encampment. We have observed with 
admiration gentlemen of finished education, and minds 
as well drilled as their arms, of polished manners, and 
talents qualifying them to gain and adorn any civil sta- 
tion, enduring with patient long sufferance, the toils and 
discomforts of subaltern rank. The hope of promotion 
long deferred, and probably to be hereatter often disap- 
pointed, would seem an insufficient cause for such en- 
durance, which must be deduced from a higher source 
and less selfish principle—from a lofty espirit du corps 
and a cherished enthusiasm in the service of the coun- 
try. [State Gazette. 


The hoisers of Nottingham and Leicester are mak- 
ing gloves and stockings—having bands of India rub- 
ber web knitted in at the wrist, and under the knees 
instead of garters, a patent has been obtained for the 
invention, and licenses at £6 a year each are sold to 
the framework knitters [Nottingham Review- 


Corn. A Galena correspondent of the Boston Atlas 
mentions the valley of the Wabash as the greatest corn 
country of the United Siates, and states that contracts 
may be made at this time to deliver itin the autumn at 
12 1-2 cents per bushel. 


Corn in Missouri. The Springfield, Missouri, 
Standard of a late date says: “We do not recollect 
ever to have seen finer corn crops than there are in this 
and the adjoining counties. ‘Phere are fields of Baden 
corn in this county, which, it ts confi-lently believed by 
many, will produce one hundred bushels to the acre— 
some stalks contain thirteen years. Common corn in 
the same proportion.” 


The Western rail road. We understand that the 
rails of the Western rail roai from Worcester to 
Springfield are all laid, and that some of the directors 
have passed over it with a locomotive. There is no 
doubt that it will be ready to be opened for the public 
travel on Tuesday, the first of October, from which day 
the trains will run regularly twice a day over that part 
of the Boston and Worcester road from Boston to 
Sprinzfield, and from Springfield to Boston, 

The route between Boston and Springfield, 99 miles, 
will be performed in from six to six and-a-quarter hours, 
the stops at Worcester aad seventeen other stations in- 
cluded. {Boston Daily Advertiser. 


It is an error to say that the new experiment, which 
has lately been tried on a canal in Scotland, in relation 
to the use of a locomotive steam engine on its banks, 
for the purpose of propelling passenger and freight 
boats, has never been thought of before. We under- 
stand that it has frequently been the subject of atien- 
tion with gentlemen connected with the Chesapeake 
and Ohio canal, who have consulted together with re- 
gard to the matter, although no actual practical efforts 
have ever been made in this country to test the busi- 
ness. It must strike every one, however, that if the 
experiments, recently tried, fully succeed, and the use 
of locomotives should be adopted along the towing 
paths of canals, no where con!d they be used to greater 
advantage than along the line of the Alexandria canal 
—which is without a single lock to impede or delay the 
engine. We trust that this subject will not be lost sight 
of, because we consider it important in every point of 
view. We have not the smallest doubt but that, ulti- 
mately, canal navigation, even im point of expedition 
and celerity, will surpass rail road transportatioa. 

[Alexandria Gazette. 


Pennsylvania. Itis stated in the Harrisburg Chro- 
nicle that governor Porter has declined to approve the 
bill passed at the last session of the Pennsylvania 
legislature in favor of the enlargement of the Union 
canal. It contained, if we recollect aright, an appro- 
priation of $400,000 for the object in question. 

The eaitor expresses great disappointment on the 
oceasion, and adds— 

We therefore say to Schuylkill county, Lebanon 
Berks, and to Montgomery counties, especially to the 
city and county of Philadelphia, that the present go- 
vernor would suit Maryland better than them, since 
he does, and will continue to forbid the opening of the 
Union canal to Philadelphia, and by that means con- 
nect the state canals with Baltimore. ‘The tide canal, 
and the rail road from Wrightsville to Baltimore, by 
York, are to be kept without a rival work in Penn- 
sylyania to take the western and Susquehanna trade 
from the Eastern termination of the state canal. 


The Philadelphia locomotives are continually gain- 
ing admiration and favor in England, as the following 
extract of a letter written by an English gentleman to 
his friend will show: 

“Your people have lately sent over a locomotive en- 
gine from Philadelphia, (made there), which has ex- 
cited a great deal of attention. It is much smaller than 
ours, and is a vast deal more powerful. he workman- 
ship is beautiful; and it is so much liked by the direc- 
tors of the North Midland railway, that they have or- 
dered ten more of them.” 

The New York papers announce the death of Wm. 
Dunlap, an artist of considerable merit, and a historical 
writer of much distinction. 





_ Illinois pork. The Springfield Journal of the 13th 
instant says that an increased supply of pork will be 
oon from that quarter this season, of a superior 
quality. 


Tweoy two theatres are daily opened within the 
gates of Paris, and eight at tke gates. In July twenty- 
five new plays were brought in. 


A New York correspondent of the Boston Atlas, ex- 
presses his opinion that the profits of collector Hoyt, of 
New York, this year, will amount to $100,000. 


Specie. 'The sum of $329,273 in gold and silver was 
received at New Orleans between the 12th and 14th 
inst. Of this sum, $177,350 came from Liverpool; 
$46,923 from Havre; and the balance from St. Louis. 


Georgia loan. Mr. Joel Crawford, the agent of the 
state of Georgia, appointed to negotiate a loan for that 
state in Europe, writing to governor Gilmer, under 
date, of Liverpool, August 6, says~“‘A sale of any 
American stocks, in this kingdom, without a ruinous 
sacrifice, is just now impossible. The Bank of Eng- 
land is discounting the best paper, on short time, ai 6 
per cent. and but for a heavy loan taken recently from 
the Bank of France must before this day have suspend- 
ed specie payment. Brokers have plenty of good bu- 
siness at 8 per cent. We must rely on our own re- 
sources for money, foreign loans being out cf -the ques- 
tron. 


Tn the vice chancellor’s court of New York, on T'ues- 
day the 24th instant, was tried a case which involved 
the right of a wife to ailinony, if her husband should 
abandon her without the means of support. The par- 
ties in the case were Mrs. Eliza Joseph, by her next 
friend vs. Simeon Joseph, otherwise called George Fre- 
derick Hamilton. The defendant carries on the busi- 
ness of a broker, at 156 Broadway, and is a partner of 
Elias J. Silvester. The husband alleged that he was 
not worth over two or three thousand dollars, and that 
his income was less than 1,000 dollars per year. ‘The 
wife not being able to prove that he had a larger for- 
tune or income, the court ordered the defendant to pay 
the wife $6 per week, until further ordered. By this 
decision it is settled that the courts of chancery will 
interfere in such cases to protect the wife. 


During the year ending the 30:h Spetember, 1839, 
there were inspected at Richmond 231,496 barrels and 
6,521 half barrels of flour—being an excess of 134,000 
barrels over the year ending on the 30th Sept. 1833. 


We were grieved to learn this morning by letters 
from Natchitoches of the sudden and melancholy death 
of Mr. David S. Burnet, late sheriff of that county, and 
a native of this city, where his family friends reside. 
Mr. B. was passing along the river on the 4th ult. and 
seeing a negro in the act of drowning, nobly jumped in 
to his relief. The negro seized him arou..d the waist 
and they both went down together and perished. The 
oody was recovered within 45 minutes, but the vital 
spark was extinguished. Mr. B. was only 27 years of 
age, and gave goud promise of a life of active usefulness. 
He was to have been married within a few days of 
the melancholy event, which has deeply afflicted a nu- 
merous circle of friends. Alas, for human hope and 
prospects. [Newark Daily Advertiser. 


The centenary of Methodism was celebrated in this 
city last Monday evening at Wesley chapel by one of 
the most crowded congregations ever witnessed with- 
in its walls. The ceremonies, as we are informed, 
were of the most interesting character. ‘The venera- 
ble Stephen G. Roszel addressed the meeting, stating 
that he had been a minister of the Methodist Episcopal 
church for fifty-one years. His reminiscences of early 
Methodism were very appropriate and interesting. Mr. 
Roszel was succeded in his address by the rev. G. G. 
Cookman, who spoke in his usual felicitous manner. 
After these addresses had been delivered, subscrip- 
tions exceeding $2,000 were made for the centenary 
fund. One lady contributed a donation of 200 acres 
of land, situared in ‘T’exas, supposed to be worth $5 
per acre. 

The performances of the choir were excellent. The 
anthems selected were extremely well adapted to the 
occasion. [ Nat. Int. 


Illinois loans. The citizens of Illinois have it seems, 
obtained their loans in London, notwithstanding the 
pressure there and elsewhere. The Louisville Journal! 
of Thursday says: In addition to the state loan, we 
now learn that the Grand Cairo city company have 
succeeded in obtaining one, which willenable them to 
proceed with their enterprise. 


Lost certificate. The following official note, from 

the department of state, is in the last Globe: 
Washington, Sept, 26, 1839. 

A paper, delivered by Mr. Labranche, charge d’af- 
faires of the United States to Texas, to Daniel Som- 
mos, certifying that the latter would be entitled to re- 
ceive from the government of Texas fifteen hundred 
dollars, with interest for one year, at six per cent. is 
represented to have been lost. If the same shall not 
be presented at the department of state at Washing- 
ton, within three Ben v from the date of this adver- 
tisement, by any third person who may claim the 
amount, accompanied by proof of his title to the mo- 
ney, it will, at the expiration of that time, be paid to 
the said Sommos. 


The ladies of England are about erecting a monu- 
ment to lady Flora Hastings. 
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Mr. Burnell, one of the gentlemen who was inj 
by the accident at the Cainden and Amboy bait tend 
on the 11th ult. died on the 25th, at No. 39 Warren 
street. A post mortem examination was made by D; 
Minturn Post, the attending physician, in the presence 
of Drs. Hoffman and Parkinson. An extensive frac. 
ture of the pelvis was discovered, involving the body 
and ramus of the pubis; a large abscess was found 
near the neck of the bladder, together with extensive 
extravasation of Meee under the adjacent facia; the 
urethra was also lacerated, and extensive injury done 
to all the organs contained in the palvic cavity. The 
lungs, stomach, and upper part of the intestines pre- 
sented no diseased appearance—not having received 
any injury at the time of the accident. 
[N. Y. Evening Star. 


Betting on elections. The following extract from the 
Harrisburg Chronicle of a recent date is what may be 
denominated “‘a caution to folks.” The incidental ex. 
penses of betting are not so small as sporting gentle. 
men think they might be: 

Commonwealth ) Betting on the result of last go. 
v8. vernor’s election. 
Henry Moyer, True bill found. 

Sentence of the court: Defendant pay a fine of one 

hundred dollars and costs of prosecution, 





Fine, $100 00 

Attorney’s tees, 3 00 

Sheriff’s do. 1 00 
Clerk’s do. . 2 121-2 

Jury for the commonwealth, 4 00 

Justice’s fees, 1 65 
$111 77 1-2 

Witnesses’ bill, 14 71 
$126 48 1-2 


Received, September 9, 1839, from Henry Moyer, 
(by the hands of John R. Ridge,) the sum of one hun- 
dred and eleven dollars and seventy-seven cents in full, 
as stated in this bill of costs. 


Ww. Cocuran, sheriff. 


Maine lands. The Bangor Whig says that the land 
agents of Massachusetts and Maine have just sold two 
and a half townships of timber land, situate on the 
Penobscot, at the price of from $1,50te $2 an acre. 
The whole amount of sales is upwards of $90,000; 
one-fifth of which was paid down. 


Napoleon and music. When he was cross he walked 
about, with his hands behind him, humming a tune as 
falsely as possible, and then few dared approach him. 
“If you have any thing to ask of the general,” said Ju- 
not to M. Arnault one day, “I advise you not to go 
near him just now, for he is singing.” 


Hidden treasure. We learn that a young man named 
lewis Brigham, in Northborough, (Mass.) about ten 
days since in digging for woodchucks, unearthed a 
mettal kettle, containing near three pecks, by measure, 
of old coin, of various denominations, about one-third 
of which was gold, and the remainder silver. ‘The 
vessel was so completely decomposed as to be of no 
Strength, and barely to retainits form. We do not un- 
derstand whether the exact amount of the money has 
been ascertained or not. 


A great bargain. Atan auction sale at Brocklyn, 
last week, a wash-hand stand, and contents, was 
knocked down at eighteen shillings. The buyer on 
examining his purchase, found in a drawer among a 
parcel of rubbish, a roll of bank notes amounting to 
$5 000, and doubloons worth $1,000 more. The sur- 
rogate took possession of the money, in behalf of the 
estate to which the stand belongs, but the finder in- 
tends to test his claims to the money, 


The city attorney, of Galveston, Texas, receives 
$1,000 per annum—and the city cart driver receives 
$1,400 per annum. 


The fire department. Captain Basil Hall, in his work 
on America, speaks of the noise and uproarof our fire- 
men on going to a fire as worse than the confusion of 
Babel It is, indeed, any thing but an indication of 
discipline and good order. The following is one of 
the articles regulating the new Boston fire depart- 
ment: 

Article 14, The utmost order, silence and decorum 
will be preserved in going to, working at, and return- 
ing froma fire, and the use of rattles, horns, and all 
unnecessary noises, and the smoking of pipes and 
cigars are strictly prohibited, and on no occasion will 
the engines and other apparatus be conveyed on the 
sidewalk without the special permission of an engineer; 
nor will any company be permitted to run their engines 
or other carriage in returning from a fire or alarm, or 
by each other, 


The small pox now spreading in the state of Mainc 
is Of all grades of the disease from varioloid to the most 
malignant and frightful kind of distinet small pox. In 
one part of the town of Wiscasset, there were twenty 
cases in the eruptive stage, and the disease was rapidly 
increasing. 


The discoveries of Mr. Thomas Simpson, the inde- 
fatigable traveller upon the northern coast ot the Ame- 
rican continent, have enabled geographers to complete 
the delineation of the line of coast from Bhering’s straits 
to the 106th degree of longitude, embracing an extent 
of 60 degrees. Mr. S. has received an honorary medal 
from the London geographical society. 


